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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN LTD. 
(in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


presents 


THE 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 





February 2, 16, 20. Three performances only 


TURANDOT 


Shuard, Hale (Feb. 16, 20, Collier), Kaart, Rouleau. 
Conductor: Pritchard 


February 4, 12. Last two performances 


THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 


Studholme, Wells, Collier, Elkins, McAlpine, G. Evans 
Conductor: Balkwill 
February 5, 8, 10, 13 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


(in Italian) 
Sutherland, Turp, Shaw, Rouleau. Conductor: Balkwill 


February 18, 24 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Collier, Turp, Kraus. Conductor: Downes 
and 
PAGLIACCI 


Carlyle, Kaart, Shaw, Allen, MacDonald. Conductor: Balkwill 


February 19, 22, 26 


THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG 


Dowd, Pease, G. Evans, Hale. Conductor. Goodall 


Full details and programme from Box Office COV 1066 
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ST. PANCRAS 
ARTS FESTIVAL 
28th February to 26th March, 1960 


Organised by 
ST. PANCRAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 








OPERA 
See details below 


FILMS 


Don Giovanni and 
The Burmese Harp 


CONCERTS 


Philomusica of London 
Choral, Poetry and Music 


DRAMA—ART 





Free Brochures available Ist Feb. 
Apply to BorouGH LIBRARIAN, 


Town Hall, Euston Road, N.W.1 
(TER 7070) 





Group Eight have been formed 
for the presentation of small 
scale opera of a high artistic 
standard to as wide an 
audience as possible both in 
London and the provinces. 
Group Eight also plans to hold 
an annual series of illustrated 
talks by well-known singers, 
conductors and producers. 


Membership of Group Eight 
Association (one guinea) 
entitles the member to priority 
bookings and reduced party 
rates for all the Group’s per- 
formances also to free admis- 
sion to all talks arranged by 
Group Eight. Music and Opera 
Societies may become affili- 
ated. 

Memb’ship Sec.: Moira Steele, 

2 Queen’s Club Terrace, 

Normand Rd., London, W.14. 





St. Pancras Arts Festival, 1960 





ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


Box Office: TER 7070 


GROUP EIGHT 


in association with St. Pancras Public Libraries and the Arts Council 
of Great Britain presents the First English Stage Performances of 


THE 
TIDE 


Boris Blacher 


THE 


SORROWS OF ORPHEUS 


Darius Milhaud 


Edward Byles, Donald Campbell, John Cameron, 
Mary Illing, Julian Moyle, Jeannette Sinclair 


Producer: 
Rowland Holt-Wilson 


Conductor: 
Myer Fredman 


Producer: 
Peter Harwood 


MARCH Sth and’ 9th, at 7.30. 


IL MONDO DELLA LUNA 
J. Haydn with 
MARCELLO CORTIS 
April Cantelo, Mary Illing, John Kentish, Julian Moyle, Laura Sarti 


Producer: 
Douglas Craig 


Conductor: 
Adrian Sunshine 


Designer: 
Ralph Koltai 


MARCH 22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, at 7.30. 
TICKETS: 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- 
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Grammophon 
Gesellschaft 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


‘Der Rosenhaualier’ 


MARIANNE SCHECH - IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
RITA STREICH ~- KURT BOEHM 
ILONA STEINGRUBER ~- SIEGLINDE WAGNER 
GERHARD UNGER ~- ALBRECHT PETER 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 


Chorus of the Dresden State Opera < 
Saxon State Orchestra, Dresden : 
- 

= 


Conductor: KARL BOEHM 


LPM 18570/73 (mono) - SLPM 138 040/43 (stereo) 
(Supplied in Presentation Box with Libretto) 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


‘Dou Giovanni’ 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
SENA JURINAC ~- MARIA STADER 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED - ERNST HAEFLIGER 
KARL KOHN ~- IVAN SARDI 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
Conductor: FERENC FRICSAY 


LPM 18580/82 (mono) - SLPM 138 050/52 (stereo) 
(Supplied in Presentation Box with Libretto) 
Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 
12/13 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 


cl 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, 1960 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 


TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 











After dining at ALBERT one feels at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 


53-55 BEAK STREET : REGENT STREET : W.1 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


* 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. DINNER 4 Course 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities * Facilities for parties up to 50 


Licensed till midnight * Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. * GERrard 1296 








GERALD GOVER 


(Formerly Music Staff, Sadler's Wells Opera Company) 


COACHES SINGERS IN OPERATIC ROLES, LIEDER, etc. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND STAGE WORK UNDERTAKEN IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 


Informal Concerts given regularly at the Centre in the Miniature Theatre. 
For further details apply: 
THE SECRETARY, CENTRE FOR MUSICAL INTERPRETATION, 


30 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 
Telephone: HAM 1610. 


























MARY WELLS as JOSEPHINE VEASEY in 


Antonia in The Tales of Hoffmann Pergolesi’s Stabat Hater 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, in Bonn, Germany, 
February 4th, 12th. February Sth, 9th. 
PUPILS OF 


ANDREW FIELD and 
AUDREY LANGFORD 


3 ALDERMARY ROAD, BROMLEY, KENT 
Telephone: Ravensbourne 6239 
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SADLER’S 
THEATRE 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 


WELLS 


Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 


Box Office: TERminus 1672/3 


OPERA SEASON 1960 
The FEBRUARY repertoire will include: 


CINDERELLA (La Cenerentola)........................... Rossini 
A I 5 fics coves uc AOE Mase obekvonnecnbeakeadewtonedawic Puccini 
pe Ree EE arene oT eee EET: Wagner 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO .......... 0.0 ............. Mozart 
Ne EE IN ata ad cain obs nb 8s ccSns cabs sacaaewnns Lehar 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE ........................... Gardner 
ry. fA PRD ee er ee Bizet 





MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may book seats one week 


in advance of the general public. 


For details please write to the 


Mailing List Department, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1 














SADLER’S WELLS TRUST LIMITED 


presents 


SADLER’S WELLS 
OPERA COMPANY 


Tour of the following towns. 
Week commencing: 
February 8th: 
Shak re Memorial Theatre, 
STRA RD-UPON-AVON 
February 15th: 
New Theatre, 


HULL 


February 22nd: 
Theatre Royal, 
EWCASTLE 


- i Majesty’s Theat 
ler Mai "s re, 
ABERDEEN 

March 14th: an 
Empire atre, 
GLASGOW 


March 21st: 
1 Theatre, 


March 28th: 
Alexandra Theatre, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Details of repertoire and booking direct 
from the Theatre concerned. 








St. Pancras Arts Festival, 1960 


The Impresario Society presents 


A Concert Version of 


IDOMENEO 


by Mozart 
(Sung in Italian) 

ILSE WOLF NANCY EVANS 
ARDA MANDIKIAN 
DAVID GALLIVER JOHN DOBSON 
Goldsbrough Orchestra 
(Leader: Emanuel Hurwitz) 


Conductor: 


HANS UCKO 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


(opposite St. Pancras Station} 
Friday, 4 March, at 7.30 p.m. 


TICKETS: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 from 
St. Pancras Town Hall (TER 7070) 
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Congratulations To “ OPERA” 


and 
Very Best Wishes For Its Future 
from the 


GOVERNORS anno PRINCIPALS 
STAFF ano STUDENTS 
of 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


MORLEY COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.1. Tel.: WATerloo 4424. 











RODOLFA LHOMBINO 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Permanent purity and power ensured by new 
approach to breath control and resonance. 
Lieder, 


Coaching for Opera, Oratorio, 
Musical Comedy, B.B.C., T.V. and Concerts. 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 or x1naston 6664. 








FREDERICK GARDINER 


of 
FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 


has much pleasure in congratulating OPERA Magazine 
on the celebration of its Tenth Birthday with ali good 
wishes for the future. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


tT Ft FOR BOOKS # # 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
“OPERA” 
ON ITS 10th ANNIVERSARY 


Foyles have an excellent dept. for Music 


and Books on Music 


and Musicians. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) xe Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 











Congratulations to OPERA on its 
Tenth Birthday from the Publishers of : 


OPERA ANNUAL 6 


Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


Maria Callas, Janacek’s Operas, Handel on the Stage, Singers in Films, 

Memories of Richard Strauss, Opera in America—these are just a few 

of the excellent articles and essays by leading musicians and critics in 
this new issue. 


Superbly illustrated in black and white and full colour. - 25s. 
“Harold Rosenthal does opera and its devotees a splendid service with 


his Annuals.”—Cork Examiner 


Copies of Nos, 1-5 are still available at 25s. each. 


OPERA THEMES AND PLOTS 
Rudolf Fellner 


The largest and most com- 
prehensive book of its kind on 
the market, containing both 
stories and analysis of the 
music of all operas in the 
standard repertoire. 30s. 


JOHN CALDER - 17 SACKVILLE 





SOPRANOS OF TODAY 
Harold Rosenthal 

A delightful book about 
today’s most popular sopranos, 
with 40 pages of photographs 
on art paper, and individual 
record listings for each singer. 

15s. 


STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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E.M.I. RECORDS LTD. 
congratulatea ‘Opera’ 
on its Tenth Anniversary 
and wiahea it 


a long 


and happy future 


[em] 


THE GREATEST RECORDING 
ORGANISATION [IN THE WORLD 


E.M.I. Records Ltd. 
8-11 Great Castle Street - London - W.1 
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OPERA 


(Founded by the Ear or HaREWoop) 


Vol 11 No 2 FEBRUARY 1960 


Editor: HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

Assistant Editor: JOHN WARRACK 

Associate Editors: PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE, 
WILLIAM MANN, ANDREW PORTER, 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Contents 


Cover: Jenny Lind in scenes from ‘La Sonnambula’, 
‘I Puritani’, and ‘Robert le Diable’ 


Reproduced from a Victorian music cover 


Comment page 84 
by the Earl of Harewood 


Birthday Messages 85 


The Beloved Critic—A Fairy Tale 104 
by Joseph Wechsberg 


Opera 1950-1960 as Reflected in the Pages 
of OPERA: Part 1 107 


Opera: National or International 
A Selection of Readers’ Letters 127 


News ‘ 131 
Including contributions by Richard Repass, 

Roger Dettmer, Rual Askew, Elliott Stein, 

Horst Koegler, Leo Riemens, Claudio Sartori, 

and Philip Rodden 


Opera Diary 150 
Opera Calendar 168 





OPERA Published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House 
Publishing Company Ltd., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
(HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 36s. (Inland and yng # for one 
year (12 issues and index); U.S.A. $5.50. Single copies 2s 


Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10; Tel. han “is. 


Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
(HOLborn 5708). 








An attittic wont without equal! 


SIR THOMAS 


BEECHAM 


BART., C.H. 


pe Los ANGELES 


NICOLAI 


GEDDA 


JANINE MICHEAU & ERNEST BLANC 
French National Radio Orchestra and Chorus 


CARM 








Aw. - 
Victoria de los Angeles, Sir Thomas Beecham, and Nicolai Gedda 
photographed between recording sessions E.M.I 
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OEGD. THAOE MARK OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE GO. LTS. 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES MARCELLE CROISIER 
CARMEN MONIQUE LINVAL 
NICOLA! GEDDA MERCEDES 
DON JOSE JEAN-CHRISTOPHE BENOIT 
DANCAIRO 
aye ype MICHEL HAMEL 
REMENDADO 
ERNEST BLANC BERNARD PLANTEY 
DENISE MONTEIL XAVIER DEPRAZ 
FRASQUITA ZUNIGA 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Long Play 33} r.p.m. Records ALP 1762-3-4 (mono) 
: (Available 12th February (stereo in preparation). 
LP Record Library Series No. 660. These records if purchased complete are supplied 


in a specially designed Presentation Box (at no extra charge) with illustrated cover. 
Records may be purchased separately. Libretto available, price 6/-. 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Comment 


Pleasure, yes of course, but I can’t feel surprise that OPERA has 
reached its tenth birthday. I forgot to measure it when it was two and 
I was still its Editor, and so I can’t estimate what height it should 
ultimately reach, but let’s hope the growing process continues. After all, 
the demand for opera in England has not exactly diminished recently, 
even if it is still much less widely based than most of us would like. 


For most of the last seven years I have been sitting firmly on the 
other side of the operatic fence from the critic and have very frequently 
felt the sting of his barb vicariously and even (much less often I’m glad 
to say) more directly. Sometimes one agrees with what is written, often 
one finds oneself asking “Why didn’t they ask before printing it, if they 
really wanted to know’; occasionally one’s reactions, like the comments 
which provoked them, have been less parliamentary. Certainly, I’ve 
found myself wishing that critics were a bit less concerned with their 
integrity as critics, a little more with their responsibility towards music. 
They complain rightly about the top-note hog who selfishly ignores the 
composer’s intentions but themselves sometimes forget the parable of 
the mote and the beam. 


The habitual cry is for ‘Constructive criticism’, and I don’t propose 
to have the tables turned on me if I can help it. What do we want? A 
more regular understanding of the moment when encouragement will 
lead to good results and harshness may cause a set-back. An awareness 
that many a good critical intention has choked on a bon mot, and of the 
implications contained in the remark of one of the wisest of impresarios 
who once said when asked if he thought he could influence a critic’s 
judgment by hospitality: ‘Certainly not, but there are two ways of 
writing a bad notice’. The knowledge that one of the greatest drawbacks 
of the operatic scene in London is that too little subsidy means too few 
new productions so that not only is the occasional novelty shown in too 
fierce a light, but the repertory itself is too seldom refreshed and renewed 
(familiarity with even the best of singers, and of sets too, quickly leads 
to boredom and I was surprised that none of the supporters of the 
British singer in recent correspondence pressed for more varied oppor- 
tunities for our own artists). 


There is irony in the fact that every foreigner of discernment and 
judgment is astonished at the high standard at the two London opera- 
houses, and excuses himself by saying: “We never guessed this from 
reading your newspapers’. Most of us have met such comments from 
time to time and felt sad that anxiety to parade an immaculate (and 
imaginary) standard should lead to a false view of the situation. But 
then I have always felt—and I hope opera, taking a cue from its title, 
agrees with me—that it is less satisfactory to be an artist manqué 
than a P.R.O. réussi. 

Harewood 
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Ljuba Welitsch as Salome Lisa della Casa as the Ramon Vinay as Otello 


at Covent Garden, 1949. Countess in ‘Capriccio’ in the Scala season at 
Our first cover at Salzburg, August 1950 Covent Garden, Septem- 
ber 1950 


BIRTHDAY MESSAGES 


Eric Walter White, Assistant Secretary of the Arts Council 


Mr White, in his birthday message, recalls how OPERA came into 
being: 

At the end of the Second World War I was particularly struck by the fact 
that so far as my knowledge went there had never been a magazine in this 
country devoted to opera. It was true that some music and some theatre 
magazines occasionally included articles on operatic subjects, but these were 
often marred by condescension, or even downright antipathy, and the readers 
to whom they were directed were not necessarily an audience of opera-lovers. 
I wondered how this deficiency could be met, particularly at a time when paper 
rationing was still in force and it was a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
launch a new magazine of any kind. Nevertheless I felt sure that what, for 
instance, Richard Buckle had so brilliantly achieved for ballet in his monthly 
magazine Ballet could be done for opera as well. And that gave me the clue. 
I thought to begin with perhaps Ballet could take in articlés on opera and 
reviews of operatic productions, and if this innovation proved a success, an 
independent opera magazine could be hived off later when controls were relaxed. 

At this point I tried to think of an appropriate editor. Clearly this ought 
to be someone who belonged to the younger generation and who would be 
personally interested in the post-war revival of opera in England and English 
opera; and on reflection it seemed to me that the ideal person would be Lord 
‘Harewood. Accordingly on July 30, 1948, I arranged a luncheon party at a 
restaurant in Charlotte Street to which I invited Lord Harewood and Richard 
Buckle, and somewhat to my surprise and despite the sweltering heat of the 
day, the idea found immediate favour with both the persons concerned. The 
first number of the joint magazine Ballet and Opera appeared in October 1948; 
and fifteen months later OPERA was launched in its own right. 

I have been a regular reader of OPERA since the start; and I have always 
admired the vigorous way in which, under the editorship first of Lord 
Harewood and now of Harold Rosenthal, it has kept in touch with operatic 
activities all over the world and ventilated the problems of composers, 
librettists, producers, singers, conductors, promoters and backers alike. I am 
sure that in these last ten years it has exerted a beneficial influence on opera 
in general, and especially in this country, and I wish it equal success in the 
future. 
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Opening of the Verdi 
year, 1951: Gemito's bust 
of the composer 


Arnold Matters as Pil- 


grim in the premiére of 
Pilgrim's Progress’, 1951 


Richard Buckle 





Amy Shuard as Eboli at 


Sadler's Wells, 


1951 


January 


Roberta Peters as Arline 
in Beecham’s revival of 
‘The Bohemian Girl 


Marie Powers and Patricia 
Neway in ‘The Consul’ at 
the Cambridge Theatre 


Theodor Uppman as 
Billy Budd at Covent 
Garden, December 1951 


The Editor of Ballet and Opera, our parent publication, OPERA’Ss 
first Art Editor, and present ballet critic of The Sunday Times, has sent 
us the following message: 

Can opeRA (the humbler half of whose parentage I must defiantly claim) 
be already ten years old? Well, we’re proud of our baby back in the buildings! 

Of course, I never think any of you experts begin to understand the basic 
facts about opera (with a small ‘o’). For instance, don’t you see that hardly 
any operas, so-called, are suitable for performance in opera houses? What has 
ll Matrimonio Segreto, which was obviously written to be chattered through 
by contessas, got in common with the Ring, which should only be overheard 
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gaa weather by mountaineers — unexpectedly? But I musn’t go on about 
this. ... 

When I was art editor of OPERA (with a big ‘o’), I filled it with pretty but 
irrelevant drawings by clever modern artists, and if I had been allowed to keep 
this up, I should have ruined the ‘mag’ in no time. But I had a horror of 
those jolly studio portraits of beefy helmeted Briinnhildes, roaring with 
laughter. The legitimate photographs of opera productions I thought so dreary 
that I made them as small as postage stamps. I remember Sophie Fedorovitch 
saying: ‘Make them smaller!’ Well, it’s your problem now, and I think you 
turn out a very handsome paper. I also read it. A happy new decade to you! 


COMPOSERS 
Without composers we would have no opera. We are proud there- 
fore to print messages from four of our contemporary composers: 


Arthur Benjamin 

A comprehensive account of activities at home and abroad, past and to 
come, vivid and dignified illustrations, well set-up and attractive type added to 
reasonable and reasoned criticism neither destructive nor sycophantic; these are 
the things I seek for in any magazine devoted to any of the Arts. Surely I shall 
not be contradicted if I say that OPERA has all these in generous proportions. 

Could it have been opportunism which prompted its founding ten years 
ago? Surely we should rather say that its influ uence during the past ten years 
has been, in a large measure, responsible for the growing interest in operatic 
performance in this country, an interest which would have astounded the 
providers of opera in the ‘International Seasons’ of my youth, those galaxies 
of the ‘Golden Age’ of singers floundering about in such enormities of costume 
and décor as we would not tolerate today! And can we not say that the 
influence of OPERA is also largely responsible for the fact that so big a pro- 
portion of youthful opera-lovers can be seen today in our audiences? In my 
student days the only young people were the music students, and they were all 
to be found in the gallery on those incredibly uncomfortable benches. 

I am delighted to be able sincerely to add my congratulations to OPERA on 
its excellence and its success in the Fifties, and my best wishes for its still 
greater success in the Sixties. 


Lennox Berkeley 

I am only too pleased to send you a message for your tenth birthday. 

I would like to say that your magazine has, without any doubt, been one 
of the factors that has helped the revival of opera in England. I am sure that 
all musicians in this country who have been associated with opera must realize 
how great a debt they owe to you and to the founder of the magazine. 


Benjamin Britten 

I send my warm congratulations to OPERA on its tenth birthday. It is a 
great achievement. May the magazine continue for many more years to 
encourage the best in English opera— more necessary than ever in these 
critical days. 


Michael Tippett 

The fact that opera is celebrating its tenth birthda oeey happy returns!) 
shows that the national interest in opera is solid pine poe And oPERA itself 
helps to widen and deepen this interest. 

I think the next ten years may well be years of great opportunity, so that 
OPERA will have a lot to do. 

The English composer must surely be grateful to this magazine, both for 
help over the last ten years, and the earnest of help in the next. 


THE ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


We are happy to have received messages from the Music Director 
of the Arts Council, John Denison ; the Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music, Sir Thomas Armstrong; the Principal of the Opera School ; 
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the late Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, Edric Cundell ; and 
the Professor of the Music Department of Manchester University. 


John Denison 

The toast is naturally ‘Many happy returns’ to OPERA on its tenth birthday, 
coupled with the names of its founder and its editor for their courage in 
launching and consolidating this unique enterprise. 

OPERA has played an invaluable part in informing its readers about so 
many aspects of operatic activity, both here and abroad. 

I find that the reports from other countries are of special interest, and 
would like to see them extended. Could we look forward, in the future, to 
contributions from important operatic personalities working in these countries, 
on their problems and their achievements? 


Sir Thomas Armstrong 

Opera today is a world art. Its technique and the problems of its 
administration have been revolutionized by new conditions of travel and trans- 
mission, and all those who are interested in it need to be kept up-to-date not 
merely with happenings in Europe, but also with what is going on in other 
parts of the world. OPERA serves a most useful purpose by giving this informa- 
tion in an attractive, straightforward, and generally reliable form. I value what 
it has done during its ten years, and I wish it well. May it survive to record 
the opening in Great Britain of a chain of provincial opera houses, perhaps on 
a municipal basis, which would give to our young singers the opportunity that 
they so badly need. 


Joan Cross, Principal, National School of Opera 

. for young singers everywhere, your very thorough coverage makes 
informative as well as interesting reading which might otherwise be very 
difficult to obtain. Long life to you, but don’t let me catch you misleading them! 


Edric Cundell 

The first ten years must be the most testing time for any periodical, 
especially one addressing itself to a minority amongst music-lovers, who in 
turn are a minority amongst the general periodical-reading public. So, then, 
congratulations to OPERA, but by no means on this achievement alone, for it 
has only stayed the course of ten years by offering its readers scholarly articles, 
outspoken criticisms, and an international survey of all that is going on in 
opera the world over. 

Coupling with opeRA the name of its editor, Harold Rosenthal, may I 
besides congratulating them on their tenth birthday, offer them all good wishes 
for the years to come. 


Humphrey Procter-Gregg 

I wonder on what feature of your excellent paper you should be most 
congratulated on its tenth birthday — its world-wide coverage of the subject, 
its pictures and criticisms, or simply its inception and survival? 

I think the latter, as being its best augury for the ‘Many happy returns’ 
your growing number of readers will be wishing you. And they really have 
much to thank you for, besides their own interest and frequent pleasure—I 
mean of course your service to the cause of opera in the one Western country 
of any size and culture where opera has so far failed to gain a permanent foot- 
ing outside the metropolis (or is Glyndebourne breaking the ice for others?). 

I hope, and with some confidence, that your success is bringing nearer the 
day of public support for regular provincial opera—the supply is simply 
awaiting the demand: may you continue to thrive and stimulate the market! 


THE OPERA HOUSES AND THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS 

To have received such messages of good will from those institutions 
without which we could not possibly exist, and about which we have 
often published adverse criticism, has made us the more conscious of our 
duty to opera in the future. 
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Marko Rothmiiller and 
Frederick Dalberg’ in 
the English premiére of 
‘Wozzeck’, January 1952 


Maria Callas and Ebe 
Stignani in ‘Norma’, 
Covent Garden, Novem- 
ber 1952 





Martha Médl and Ramcn 
Vinay in Wieland Wag- 
ner’s first ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ production at Bay- 
reuth, August 1952 


Kathleen Ferrier’s last 
Operatic appearance. as 
Orfeo, February 1953 








Matthieu Ahlersmeyer as 
Mathis der Maler in the 
Hamburg Opera _per- 
formances at Edinburgh 


Lisa della Casa as Ara- 
bella in the Munich State 
Opera season at Covent 
Garden, September 1953 


Lord Drogheda, Chairman of the Directors of the Royal Opera House, Covent 


Garden 


I welcome the op 
versary. Quite apart 


rtunity of congratulating OPERA upon its tenth anni- 


rom the quasi-monopoly it enjoys, the success of the 


magazine is easily understood. It is concise, comprehensive and compact, well- 
illustrated, easily handled, necessary reading for the growing number of people 
interested in the operatic art. 

If consistency is sometimes lacking, this is only a tribute to the editor’s 
openmindedness. The magazine is completely independent in its policy, and is 
not afraid to express controversial views. May it continue to flourish. 
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David Webster, General Administrator, Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 

Congratulations on your birthday! You are always telling me that people 
think you have some connection with Covent Garden. This feeling is based 
presumably on the utterly mistaken notion that you are kind to the Royal 
Opera House. Somebody once said to me of a friend: ‘As long as you have 
this fellow for a friend you will never need an enemy!’ I don’t suppose I shall 
change this feeling in relation to you in the next years. And I still look forward 
to your next big milestone! 


The Hon. James Smith, O.B.E., Chairman of the Sadler’s Wells Trust 

It gives me great pleasure to send you greetings on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of opERA. Your publication has been an immense boon to 
all lovers of the great art to which it is dedicated and also to those who, like 
myself, are entrusted with its presentation. May it continue to prosper. 


Norman Tucker, Director of Sadler’s Wells 

I have read OPERA ever since it came out ten years ago. It seems to me 
that its unique interest is in the survey it gives every month of the world’s 
events in opera. This particular feature and the leading articles, which have 
increasingly highlighted the outstanding operatic problems of today in this 
country, are of the greatest value. If reviews of operatic performances in 
London have claimed less of my attention, it is not because I think them less 
valuable but because I have generally seen the performances myself and 
formed my own opinions! Let us hope that opera will go from strength to 
strength and make a continuing contribution to the cause of opera in England. 
Moran Caplat, General Manager, Glyndebourne Opera 

opERA like The Lancet is a professional publication probing the mysteries 
of a profession. Both are avidly read by professionals who mostly profess to 
disagree with what they read, and both are sometimes dangerous in the hands 
of amateurs. 

OPERA, though very much the younger of the two, has undoubtedly 
established itself, and you, the Editor, are much to be congratulated on its 
clear individuality and independence. May you both continue to flourish. 
Robert Ponsonby, Artistic Director, Edinburgh Festival 

I am very happy indeed to send my best wishes to OPERA on its tenth 
birthday. I well remember the first issue, and it is a tribute to the pertinacity 
of its editors that a periodical devoted to a specialist subject should have 
flourished with such distinction. 

Both as an amateur of opera and as a professional administrator of the 
arts, I have found it invaluable. 

W. H. Smith, Chairman of the Welsh National Opera 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to congratulate OPERA on its tenth anni- 
versary and to wish the publication continued success throughout the forth- 
coming years. It is a very worthy journal and there is no doubt that all people 
concerned with and interested in opera look forward to its appearance every 
month as it is not only interesting but most stimulating. It was a courageous 
venture and the results have justified its existence. 


Kurt Herbert Adler, General Director, San Francisco Opera Company 

Congratulations to OPERA on its first decade. The past ten years have been 
full ones for the world of opera and the many exciting and newsworthy events 
taking place have been fully mirrored in your pages. 

Here in America, especially, this last decade has seen a tremendous growth 
of interest in the operatic art. Our San Francisco Opera seasons, covering the 
West Coast, have increased in length by 100 per cent since 1950 and the end is 
by no means in sight. 

And so as, in the decades to come, new patterns and trends will continue 
to emerge in the realm of opera, not only here in San Francisco, but all over 
the world, it is with confidence and pleasure that I look forward to being able 
to follow them in OPERA. 

Rudolf Bing, General Manager, Metropolitan Opera, New York 

Since opERA is celebrating its tenth birthday in 1960, opERA and I are really 

celzbrating a tenth anniversary together. The year 1960 marks my tenth season 
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as head of the Metropolitan Opera and, while neither the Metropolitan Opera 
nor I was born in 1950 (as OPERA was), it is a pleasant fact all the same that 
opera (lower-case) has grown very substantially both at New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera House and in many other places. 

During this ten years stretch OPERA has mirrored these advances, and I 
have no doubt that it will continue to do so in the next decade which should 
see the opening of the new Metropolitan Opera House in Lincoln Center. 

For this next decade of OPERA, my colleagues here at the Metropolitan and 
I offer our sincere good wishes. 


Carol Fox, General Manager, Lyric Opera of Chicago 

Greetings to OPERA and its distinguished editor upon the happy occasion of 
this important publication’s tenth anniversary! 

In only a decade, OPERA has become synonymous with the dignity and 
grandeur of that wonderful complex of the arts that is opera itself. 

Those of us who labour in opera’s vineyard have a special regard and a 
healthy respect for OPERA. We, of the Lyric Opera of Chicago, salute you and 
wish you many more decades of service and success. 


Dott. Antonio Ghiringhelli, Sovrintendente, Teatro all Scala, Milano 

I should like to say that I am an avid reader of your review, and that I 
find it extremely useful and well-informed: it undoubtedly merits its well- 
earned reputation. It is proof of the knowledge and enthusiasm of yourself 
and your associates, who truly demonstrate your belief in the inexhaustible 
vitality of an art which was born in Italy, and whose splendours have been 
illuminated here at La Scala, for almost two centuries. 

I offer my sincerest wishes that on attaining twenty years OPERA may prove 
an even richer and more interesting source of information. Buon Lavoro e 
cordiali saluti! 
A. M, Julien, Administrateur Générale, Réunion des Théatres 
Lyriqtes Nationaux, Paris 

OPERA has always defended with courage and vigour the lyric art through- 
out the world. I hope it will be able to continue its struggle and that we will 
be able, far in the future, to celebrate its numerous anniversaries. 


Luciano Parisi, Artistic Director, Teatro San Carlo, Naples 

On the occasion of the tenth birthday of opERA I welcome the opportunity 
of sending every best wish for the fortune of this interesting magazine, and 
for its even wider diffusion in the lyric world. 

The vastness of its information, the acumen of its critique, the elegance of 
its editorial dress, and, last but not least, the regularity of its publication make 
OPERA a very useful instrument of consultation, not only to those, like us, who 
work in an operatic theatre, but to all interested in the lyric art. 


CONDUCTORS 


Sir John Barbirolli 
Warmest sincere congratulations to OPERA on its tenth birthday, and for 


its uniqueness in being the only magazine entirely devoted to opera which 
appears regularly throughout the year, here or elsewhere. Long may it flourish! 


Vincenzo Bellezza 

I am glad of the fine opportunity which the tenth anniversary of OPERA 
affords to express my enthusiastic appreciation of the way in which this 
publication has been conceived and carried out. 

I am an attentive reader of OPERA, which brings me clearly and concisely 
all important notices concerning the diverse musical and artistic activities 
throughout the world. 

As I would say to an intelligent ten-year-old child daily growing stronger 
and healthier, I take the opportunity of this auspicious occasion to say: 
‘Happy birthday.’ 

Rudolf Kempe 

I often read your magazine — but mostly half a year later; and sometimes 
I am astonished how differently it describes an event from what I remember! 
But anyway, my warmest wishes for your tenth birthday. 
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John Pritchard 
All good wishes to opERA for continued success and ever more widespread 


influence during the coming years. 


SINGERS 

It was with no little trepidation that we invited many singers, both 
active and retired, to write a few words for this anniversary issue. It is, 
after all, the singers who have the most both to gain and lose from 
written criticism ; and again, we have been overwhelmed by the kindness 
sO many artists have shown us, and by the wonderful things they say 
about us. We hope we will be worthy of their trust in the future. 


Norman Allin 

May I send you my sincerest congratulations on the tenth birthday of 
OPERA. It is now quite definitely an indispensable part of our musical life in 
this country. That is a great achievement in such a comparatively short time. 

I have always found it most interesting and instructive throughout all its 
pages. May I say also how pleased I have been to see my own name mentioned 
in it whether critically or otherwise. Long may it continue. 


Rose Bampton, and her husband, Willfred Pelletier, the conductor 

What a pleasure to be able to salute you on your tenth anniversary. 

Here in New York we await your marvellous coverage. OPERA is unique 
and stimulating and is our monthly guide to the activities of our friends and 
colleagues in the music life of Great Britain and the Continent. 


Gré Brouwenstijn 

OPERA celebrating its tenth birthday this month! 

This sounds. like a beautiful soprano-aria to me — or a tenor one if you 
wish!! This OPERA magazine is the only one which I read from beginning to 
end with the utmost interest. It is wonderfully done, and I think we artists 
ought to be grateful for the enormous amount of work which is put into it 


every month, Here’s hoping for another ten years of success! 


Marcello Cortis 

OPERA is ten years old: ten years of joy for the opera-lovers, ten years of 
precious information for musicians and public, ten years of equal and indulgent 
appreciation of our activity. 

Personally I am very grateful to opERA to have helped to make my name 
more known in England and elsewhere and I wish to this beautiful periodical 
another ninety successful years! 


Geraint Evans 

Ballet and Opera, with the stress on ballet, this was the name of the 
magazine in its earlier issues. It is encouraging now to see that opera has 
become so firmly established that we have a magazine OPERA in its own right. 

It is natural that as singers we scan the magazine for criticisms of our 
performances, whether they be kind or adverse. If kind, what a good magazine 
OPERA is; if adverse, then we are not so sure. 

But we can appreciate it as a point of contact with opera and opera 
singers everywhere. It is so pleasant to read of the work and whereabouts of 
artists we admire greatly, and of people we have worked with at some time. 

On my recent trip to America, I found that although like so many British 
artists I had made no recordings of opera by which I could be recognized, 
—- had heard my name and knew something of what I did from what they 

ad read in OPERA. I was most grateful. 
Kirsten Flagstad 

I am happy to send my very warm congratulations for the tenth birthday 
of opera. I have enjoyed every copy since the start and can only wish that this 
excellent magazine may continue for many years. 


Tito Gobbi 
The review OPERA, to which I have subscribed since the first number, is of 
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Julius Patzak as Florestan Set Svanholm as Sieg- Sena Jurinac as Donna 
at Covent Garden, June fried in the new ‘Ring’ Elvira, Glyndebourne 
1954 production at Covent 1954 - 

Garden, Summer 1954 


Jennifer Vyvyan and Richard Lewis as Troilus Adéle Leigh as Bella in 
David Hemmings in the in the world premiére of _ the world premiére of 
world premiére of ‘The ‘Troilus and Cressida’, ‘The Midsummer Mar- 
Turn of the Screw’, 1954 1954 riage’, 1955 


great interest to those who wish to be knowledgeably informed about life in 
the opera houses throughout the world. 
or its charming and clear format, world-wide notices, well-informed 
articles, and rich photographic documentations, OPERA has earned for itself 
international fame. It is the only review which I read, and on the occasion of 
its tenth anniversary I express my sincere wishes for its continuing good fortune 
and even wider circulation. 
John Hargreaves 
It is a great pleasure to be able to send a birthday greeting on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary of OPERA. 
ra in this country is in a very interesting phase of development, and 
much of the stimulation can be attributed to the sensible and energetic prompt- 
ing of your magazine. The editorial ‘Comments’ have an uncanny_feeility in 
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probing the centre of the many difficulties which beset the continued progress 
of this art form; and I remember with gratitude your sane and sensible 
leaders during the crisis which threatened Sadler's Wells some two seasons ago. 

May opera and your magazine progress side by side. 

Parry Jones 

I send you my most sincere congratulations on attaining your tenth birth- 
day — no mean achievement in the world of operatic journalism, especially 
when we consider that you publish all the year round. 

OPERA has provided a long-felt want in supplying information in the inter- 
national operatic world which was sorely needed. It was almost impossible in 
my early days in the profession (46 years ago!) to ascertain what was happen- 
ing outside one’s own working world. Now OPERA, with its magnificent coverage 
and reporting, makes one feel not only on the doorstep of every operatic 
organization, but actually participating in their activities. Furthermore, the 
criticisms are lively, authoritative, informative and, I’m glad to say, provocative. 
Long may you flourish to be of service to the operatic profession, and the 
opera public! 

Sena Jurinac 

Best greetings and many congratulations to OPERA on your splendid tenth 

anniversary. May your future be even more successful. 


Peter Klein 

I cannot fail to express my heartfelt congratulations on the occasion of 
the tenth anniversary of OPERA. May all opera-lovers throughout the world 
enjoy for many years to come this truly excellent magazine which portrays all 
the operatic events of our time— from Europe to America—in such a 
manner that it serves not only those directly concerned, but likewise the 
‘consumer’, to whom it always is and has been a splendid source of informa- 
tion and inspiration on what is happening throughout the world of opera. 


Otakar Kraus 

It is rather an astonishing feat for a magazine whose business is writing 
about opera to last for a full ten years, especially in this country. Well, OPERA 
survived, a fact which speaks for its quality and popularity. 

Before OPERA arrived ten years ago, I had long despaired of being able to 
keep in touch with my good friends all over the world and suddenly, without 
any effort on my part, I could see where they were performing and anticipate 
when I would see them again. 

I would hesitate to suggest that the same high standard of criticism has 
always been maintained, but ten years is a long time. Ten years, equally, is a 
long time in the career of any singer and there must inevitably be many ups 
and downs. No singer can please everybody all the time! But true, con- 
structive criticism is the spur of artistry and on reflection is usually admitted 
to be just. 

I can honestly say without fear of contradiction that should opera fail to 
appear, the loss would be keenly felt throughout the operatic world. 

Good luck to opera and its editor for the next decade! 


Richard Lewis 

I wish to offer my congratulations to OPERA on reaching its tenth birthday. 
May this excellent and unique magazine continue its world wide success in 
the future. 
Zinka Milanov 

It is a pleasure to send my felicitations to OPERA magazine on the occasion 
of its tenth birthday. Its vast coverage of all things operatic has made for 
unique and edifying reading. May it continue to flourish in the years to come. 


Barry Morell 

Happy birthday! 

As a regular reader of opera, I offer my sincere congratulations on your 
first decade, and hope there will be many more for the magazine and its very 
able staff which truly brings closer understanding between opera-lovers in both 
our countries. 
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The Mozart year opens, Sena Jurinac and Kurt Elizabeth Fretwell as 
1956: Barbara’ Krafit's Béhme in ‘Rosenkavalier’ Violetta at Sadler's Wells, 
portrait in Vienna, November Spring 1956 
1955 
Birgit Nilsson 


A little Waldvogel whispered to me the happy news of your forthcoming 
tenth birthday celebration, and I am really pleased to have this opportunity of 
sending you personally, and to all your colleagues and contributors to your 
excellent magazine, my heartiest congratulations on this great occasion from 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Whenever I have the chance, I always enjoy reading your monthly issues, 
and I am sending my best wishes for continued good fortune in the future, and 
for many more anniversaries to come. 


Jarmila Novotna 

‘OPERA’S’ 
Observant 
Perception 
Elucidates 
Real 
Art 

Therefore we 
Owe 
Perpetual 
Enthusiastic 
Recognition and 
Admiration 

I 


Offer 
Personal 
Eulogy for 
Recent 
Anniversary 
Roberta Peters 
A happy ‘tenth’ to you and to the entire staff of opERA and I extend my 
sincere congratulations. 
OPERA is a publication which I read avidly every month. This is a birthday 
which holds particular interest for me as my own opera début came during the 
same year. My very best wishes for continued success. 


Anna Pollak 

ON READING ‘OPERA’ FOR THE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH TIME 
So she’s at Salzburg is she? I thought she’d get on. Heavens! they’re 

doing that opera in Rumania. But what’s this? Old so-and-so still producing, 
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and in Buenos Aires. Expect the cast is standing on its head. I say, what a 
marvellous notice — wish it were mine . . . still, there’s a little picture at the 
bottom here. Hm, big nose. Bad photograph —can’t be helped. Now that 
looks like a clever design for a school Figaro. How does anyone think of 
anything new for Figaro? Another article by P.H.S.-T.! I'll read that in bed 
tonight. It’s not possible, Tim off to the Garden; didn’t think he had a top C. 
(Looks as if everybody in the world’s singing well this month!) No, not 
another lot of letters on Opera in English. Well thank goodness the Editorials 
are on our side. Yes, it’s a very entertaining magazine. A labour of love I'd 
say — certainly worth the money. Not surprising it’s ten years old this month. 
Happy birthday! 


Lily Pons 

I am so happy to send OPERA my heartiest congratulations and felicitations 
on its tenth anniversary. I look forward to seeing the magazine each month 
and it is my closest link to the music life in England. 

May OPERA have many, many more happy birthdays. 


Rosa Ponselle 

It has come to my attention that OPERA will be ten years old this year. 
For most of those years I have been a regular reader, always relying on your 
magazine for complete coverage on this subject so dear to me. It has informed 
me of the activities all over the world, past, present and future. I am most 
grateful because it has kept me in touch with beautiful Covent Garden, and 
all my British friends. Therefore I should like to congratulate you, and offer 
my best wishes for your continued success, and the maintaining of your high 
standards of reporting and reviewing for many decades to come. 


Regina Resnik 

It is a privilege, indeed, both as a performing artist and a subscriber, to 
wish the editors and contributors to OPERA congratulations on the magazine’s 
tenth anniversary. 

OPERA serves the operatic world in a truly unique fashion. One could 
hardly imagine the musical scene without its information and critical observa- 
tions. Many good wishes for many years to come. 


Elena Rizzieri 

Far away, on the stage of the Teatro dell’Opera in Rome, where I am 
singing Zerlina in Don Giovanni, yet near to you in spirit, I congratulate 
OPERA on attaining, this February, its most auspicious tenth anniversary. 

With a true sense of occasion, I salute ten years of wide-ranging and well- 
considered work; ten years of cultured activity; ten years of strenuous effort in 
the cause of art which OPERA has magnificently brought to its vast and devoted 
readership. 

I wish to OPERA, ten years, one hundred, and still more, of even higher 
achievement, and of artistic co-operation with us. 


Marko Rothmiiller 

On the occasion of your tenth anniversary my sincerest congratulations. I 
always had great respect for your contribution towards better understanding 
of operas in general, and particularly in England. 

During the past ten years your magazine has not only been a source of 
information, but has also been educational, and has included often stimulating 
discussions concerning operatic performances and various problems of opera. 
All this has been and is appreciated by many of us who are interested in 
opera. All good wishes for a successful continuation of your magazine. 


Amy Shuard 

OPERA is ten years old. During those years it has been a bridge between 
the people on both sides of the footlights, and an important link with the rest 
of the world. It has kept us all, audiences, singers, musicians, in touch and 
informed about opera and the world of opera, here and overseas. It has done 
much to make British opera known to the rest of the world. Because we trust 
the high standards it has maintained over the years we take its criticism 
seriously and value its praise, should it come. OPERA in fact has been many 
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Zinka Milanov as Tosca, 
Covent Garden, July 
1956 


Jon Vickers and Blanche 
Thebom in ‘The Trojans’, 
Covent Garden, 1957 


Geraint Evans as Papa- 
geno at Glyndebourne, 
Summer 1956 


The premiére of ‘A Tale 
of Two Cities’ at Sadler's 
Wells, July 1957 





Sylvia Fisher and John 
Lanigan in the English 


premiere of ‘Jenufa’, 


1956 

Birgit Nilsson as 
Briinnhilde, Covent Gar- 
den, Autumn 1957 


things in the past ten years: friend, stern critic, guide, newspaper. May it go 
on being all of them. Happy birthday, opERA — and many, many more. 


Mariano Stabile 


I should like to convey to you my warmest wishes for your tenth birthday. 
Your magazine is a continual source of pleasure to me and I consider it 
the finest musical journal that one can read today. 
I wish OPERA, its editor and all its collaborators many, many years of 


continued success. 
Ebe Stignani 


In my opinion OPERA is the most complete and reliable magazine concern- 


ing opera events in the world. , 
I will congratulate you once again on your wonderful magazine, that I 


wish it to have many and many happy and prosperous birthdays. 
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Joan Sutherland 

My heartiest congratulations to you on the grand achievement of the tenth 
birthday of opERA. The magazine has always been of great interest to both my 
husband and myself, and we constantly use our complete set for reference. 

May you continue to provide the opera-going audience with an up-to-date 
diary of events throughout the world, and many interesting articles on operatic 
personalities past and present. 

Hertha Tipper 

My heartiest good wishes on opErRa’s tenth birthday! I can hardly believe 
that your magazine is only ten years old, as it seems to have occupied a special 
place in my life for so long. I was particularly happy that years before I sang 
my first Rosenkavalier in London I had already had the honour of appearing 
on the front cover of OPERA. 

I congratulate you most warmly on the completion of your first ten years, 
and wish you many more such happy returns. 

Eva Turner 

OPERA and I celebrate our birthdays very nearly together. We have some- 
thing else in common too — a happy, hard-working, worthwhile decade to look 
back upon. For just about the time when the first issue of OPERA was in 
preparation, I was beginning my ten years as Professor of Singing at the 
University of Oklahoma. They were wonderful years which I shall always 
remember with happiness and gratitude. Of course, to me on the other side 
of the Atlantic the links with England were particularly precious and I 
remember with pleasure how many times OPERA came to me, bringing not only 
news of people and places, works and performances but also a welcome breath 
of home. I can personally testify to its value as a link between opera-lovers 
all over the world and I am glad to wish it many happy issues in the future. 
As a regular monthly magazine devoted to the world of opera, it has made 
history. May it continue to do so for many years more. 


Jon Vickers 

There are so many things I would like to say that I find it hard to say 
anything that sounds the way that I want it to for this very special issue. 

To begin with, I personally feel so very grateful to OPERA, because it 
has been a veritable publicity agent for me and for hundreds of other artists 
all over the world. OPERA’s wide coverage and universal interest, together 
with the practice of NOT selling the front cover for publicity, but rather using 
it for the express purpose of publicizing those artists and works that are of 
merit, affords its readers the opportunity to evaluate more truly the artists 
and the works that OPERA reviews. OPERA is truly a unique magazine, and I 
take great pleasure in saying sincerely ‘Many happy returns of the day!’ 


PRODUCERS 
Producers are particularly busy people, and seem on the whole bad 
letter-writers — hence the rather short list in this department. 


Dennis Arundell 

My congratulations to the ten-year-old OPERA, especially for handing on 
news of operatic performances all over the world, and for always advocating 
the proved general practice, as Morley, Tosi, Richter and others always 
insisted on, of singing in the language of the country, and so giving operatic 
performances the general intelligibility that OPERA has always encouraged. 
Herbert Graf 

Within only ten years OPERA has become a most comprehensive mirror of 
the present operatic scene. At times reflecting its picture with classic clarity, at 
times with romantic emotionalism, at times with modern scepticism, but always 
interesting and indispensible for anybody interested in the operatic field. 

With best birthday wishes to the parents and the child. 


FROM THE IMPRESARIOS AND MANAGERS 


S. A. Gorlinksy 
Congratulations, OPERA! 
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Helga Pilarczyk as Salome Victoria Elliott and Gerda Lammers as 
on B.B.C._ Television, David Ward in ‘Duke Elektra, Covent Garden, 
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Sadler's Wells, 1957 


You are certainly the most interesting magazine of the profession in 
England and abroad. 

You are not only widely read and respected by artists and music-lovers 
alike, but also your reviews are a guidance to managements. It is interesting 
to follow your review of an artist’s first appearance and to see the artist achieve 
the distinction of appearing on your front cover after a few years. 

From my experience with opera singers, I can only say that they all love 
you and that we all join in wishing you ‘Many happy returns’. 


lan Hunter 

It gives me great pleasure to send birthday congratulations to OPERA on 
this the tenth anniversary of its first appearance. 

In the years of its existence we have come to rely on the accurate and 
enlightened coverage it offers on events all over the world and it is a valuable 
guide to all those who are concerned directly or indirectly with the world 
of opera. May OPERA continue to thrive and extend its activities. 


Joan Ingpen 

If one year of a dog’s life is regarded as equal to seven of a human’s, I 
think it conservative to reckon at least ten for a musical, let alone operatic, 
journal in England! So I would like to take this opportunity. of congratulating 
OPERA, its editor and contributors on their tenth anniversary. 


OPERA’S PROPAGATORS, ORGANIZERS, SUPPORTERS, CRITICS, 
FANS, AND THE WHOLE HOST OF WELL-WISHERS WHO DO 
NOT FIT INTO ANY OF THE ABOVE CATEGORIES 


Dame Ninette de Valois . 
My very best wishes to OPERA on this, its tenth anniversary. 


Victor Gollancz 

OPERA has been a great joy to me over the last ten years: it has been 
extremely useful as homework when anything new was on the tapis, is instinct 
with that atmosphere of critical enthusiasm which is meat and drink to the 
addict, and above all gives me, shut up for the time being in London, a 
vicarious pleasure in what is going on all over the world. If only we could 
have had it half a century and more ago, when, night after night, I used to 
sit, for the most part in ecstasy, but sometimes in horror and disgust, in the 
second row of the Covent Garden gallery, seat B49 (and now I can never 
talk to anyone, or attend to anything, on my left)! In those days — the days 
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Jeannette Sinclair and Crisis threatens to close Covent Garden Centen- 
Elsie Morison in_ the Sadler's Wells, Spring ary, May 1958 

English premiére of ‘The 1958 

Carmelites’, January 1958 

Boris Christoff as King The Festival of Two Handel bicentenary: 


Philip in ‘Don Carlos’, Worlds opens at Spoleto, Josephine Veasey as 
Covent Garden, May June 1958 Micah in ‘Samson’ 
1958 


of an Aida with Destinn, Caruso, Scotti, Dinh Gilly, and Kirkby Lunn — it 
was the lemon-squash man on whom we had to rely for the assessment of a 
performance we hadn’t seen: I can still hear his contemptuous ‘I never heard 
a worse ...’ But I am exceeding my ration of space. 
Frank Howes 

Your own success in surviving the hazards that notoriously infest both 
arts, journalism and opera, is symptomatic of the change that has come over 
the musical public since the war. Formerly there was not only apathy but 
active hostility to opera as an art form, and prominent musicians attacked it as 
something inherently meretricious. 

Now we have .. . well! You know and we all know through the pages of 
your magazine what we have, and the situation is much healthier. 

I used the word symptomatic advisedly since it saved me from an invidious 
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decision in a hen-and-egg dilemma, for whether you have found your circula- 
tion in a more opera-minded public, or whether you have created that public 
and made us all opera-minded need not be nicely calculated, for it is certain 
that your work has helped the cause of opera in this country, which for 
centuries has lagged behind its continental neighbours. 


Hugh Jenkins, Assistant General Secretary, British Actors’ Equity Association 

The ten years since the birth of OPERA have also seen the full establishment 

uity as representing opera singers, both principals and chorus. OPERA has 
Sea always regarded this parallel development as an unmixed blessing and has, 
on occasion, expressed forcible views on Equity’s activities, particularly in our 
role of advisor to the Ministry of Labour on the question of the issue of 
permits for foreign artists. We think it valuable and proper that our actions 
should be the subject of scrutiny and public comment. We like the scrutiny to 
be close, for we believe that lack of understanding is a main cause of hostility. 
To the casual glance a trade union in an artistic sphere must always look 
remarkably like a bull in a china shop. 

We have currently enjoyed the support of OPERA in the views we have 
expressed on the excessive employment of obscure foreign artists in relatively 
minor roles at Covent Garden. We hope that we shall continue to bask in 
— ap — but if your shafts should descend upon us again we hope you 
will find a reasonable and patient bull who reminds himself of the value of 
informed criticism as he winces. Long may you prosper. 


Tony Mayer, Cultural Attaché, French Embassy 

. Une revue indépendante te wn: sre consacrée a l’opéra et qui 
célébre son 10e. anniversaire. . . . Quel meilleur témoignage de l’intérét 
exceptionnel des Anglais pour I’Art Lyrique. . . . 


Sir Robert Mayer 

Vision and faith were responsible for the foundation of OPERA. Both were 
fully justified by subsequent developments as proved by the fact that London 
can, at long last, claim to have two permanent opera houses. But a heavy task 
still lies ahead for all working in the field: to induce other wealthy cities to 
replace indifference to opera or worse, by enthusiasm and determination to 
support a country-wide movement leading to the establishment of more 
permanent opera houses. Only then can it be said that we have filled the wide 
gap in our musical life. 

operA has fully measured up to its responsibilities and opportunities during 
its first ten years and occupies a unique position in its special field. I am 
delighted to join the chorus of its many well-wishers. Floreat, OPERA! 


Ivor Newton 

The imaginative and courageous birth of OPERA in 1950 encourages one to 
think further back. : 

My first introduction to opera was at Covent Garden with Tetrazzini and 
John McCormack in La Traviata, but on that occasion I was so high up over 
the proscenium-arch that I caught only one or two glimpses of the famous 
singers. A neighbour in the slips advised me to concentrate on the music and 
on the singing, for Tetrazzini’s dress would certainly be out of period, and 
nobody would look for great acting in McCormack. I followed this advice, 
and ever since I have been under the wonderful spell of opera. 

Today one realizes the immense interest everywhere in opera by seeing our 
OPERA magazine on the bookstalls of every city where opera flourishes, from 
Stockholm to San Francisco. 


Ernst Urbach, Secretary, London Opera Club 

Within the past ten years OPERA has become an indispensable and unbiased 
guide for opera-lovers on operatic events all over the world; a furtherer of 
everything that is good and worth supporting on home grounds, and, last but 
not least, a well-written and well-edited periodical which is streets ahead of any 
similar publication anywhere. 

The London Opera Club and I personally should like to express our best 
wishes for this anniversary and for OPERa’s future, during which may it go 
from strength to strength and achieve most of the aims it propagates. 
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Franz Waxman, founder of the Los Angeles Music Festival 

Greetings and salutations on OPERA’S tenth birthday! 

The magazine is an excellent example of fine journalism and has done a 
wonderful job in stimulating and spreading interest in opera and music, not 
only throughout Great Britain, but ake in the United States. 

May you have many more happy anniversaries. 


FROM THE EDITORS OF OTHER MUSIC MAGAZINES 


Anna Instone and Julian Herbage, Editors of the BBC’s ‘Music Magazine’ 

The Italians have a saying for it — L’opera loda il maestro. OPERA indeed 
redounds to the credit of those maestri, the editor, staff, and contributors, 
whose unique achievement is crowned in this tenth anniversary issue. Heartiest 
congratulations, from one music magazine to another! 


Michael Hadley, Editor, ‘London Musical Events’ 

We would like to send our heartiest congratulations to the editor and 
associate editors of OPERA on this tenth anniversary. 

Your invaluable publication deserves full admiration for the high standard 
and fine art of production. Every good wish for your continued success. 


Alec Robertson, Music Editor, ‘The Gramophone’ 

Opera was the first love of my musical life; a love that, far from 
diminishing, has grown over the fifty-five years since I was taken to hear my 
first opera, Tannhduser. I therefore welcomed with enthusiasm the Earl of 
Harewood’s imaginative idea of bringing out a magazine wholly devoted to 
opera, and while I read most musical journals as a dutv, rather than a pleasure, 
I devour opERA from cover to cover. Every facet of the art, even the most 
trivial, interests me. Under Harold Rosenthal, and his assistant and associate 
editors, OPERA has worthily maintained the high standard set by its first editor, 
and long may it-do so. 

As it happens, the members of Mr Rosenthal’s staff are all also reviewers 
of records on the staff of The Gramophone magazine, and that, coupled with 
the fact that Mr Rosenthal’s opinions about opera recordings and my own 
usually agree, establishes a cousinly relationship between our two journals! 
And so, as music editor of The Gramophone, and on my own account, I send 
best wishes and heartiest congratulations to OPERA on attaining its tenth year of 
publication. Ad multos annos. 


Haro!d Rutland, Editor, ‘Musical Times’ 

Having followed the progress of OPERA from its beginning, I am delighted 
to send my congratulations to the editor, and all those associated with him, on 
the eccasion of its tenth birthdav. It is indeed a lively infant: highly present- 
able, exceptionally well-informed. and not afraid to speak its mind. Its success, 
moreover, is a heartening indication of the increasing interest taken in opera in 
this country. Long may OPERA flourish! 


Evan Senior, Editor, ‘Music and Musicians’, ‘Records and Recording’ 

The fact that opeRA celebrates its tenth birthday is not only a tribute to 
those who have guided it to this stage with so much love and affection. 
enthusiasm and ability, but a reflection of the growing and continuing — 
of readers in the great art of opera itself. And interest in opera is, itself, 
reflection of the public’s love of music. Anything that stimulates that love is a 
valuable contribution to music, whether it is specialized musical writing as in 
the case of OPERA, or general and including opera, as in the two journals I have 
the honour to edit, and to which the editor of OPERA is himself a frequent and 
welcome contributor. 


Frank Merkling, Editor, ‘Opera News’ 

Opera News is happy to salute its British counterpart OPERA on the 
occasion of its tenth birthday. So far as we know, these are the only inter- 
national critical magazines on opera, and we wish our British cousins long life. 


A. R. Rutherford, Director of the Rolls House Publishing Company 
I would like to convey through you on behalf of our company and on my 
own behalf sincere congratulations to OPERA on reaching its tenth birthday. 
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Tito Gobbi, celebrating 
his Silver Jubilee on the 
stage, as Simone Boc- 
canegra, December 1958 


Sir Thomas Beecham 
celebrates his 80th birth- 
day, April 1959 





Joan Hammond returns 
to the London opera 
stage, February 1959 


Carl Ebert retires from 
Glyndebourne, Summer 
1959 





Joan Sutherland as Lucia, 
Coven: Garden, Feb- 
ruary 1959 


The Stockholm Opera, 
whose company visited 
Edinburgh, Summer 1959 


Our main interest quite naturally during those years has been in the circulation 
of the magazine, which has grown steadily throughout the period, and with the 
current issue is at its peak of sales. 

OPERA readers are to be found in nearly every country in the world and 
the letters which we receive week by week from subscribers indicate the 
enthusiastic acceptance and appreciation which they have for the magazine. 

OPERA has undoubtedly established a sound place for itself among the 
specialist magazines in the world. I wish you continued success during the next 


decade. 


Messages from Boris Christoff, Set Svanholm and Franco Zeffirelli have 
arrived too late for inclusion. 
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The Beloved Critic 
A Fairy Tale 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


Everybody knows, of course, that we who write for OPERA lead a 
wonderful life. We get free tickets to all performances at the opera house 
and sell the surplus at black-market prices. Usually we get two tickets, 
but for Callas performances we always get a whole box. The magazine 
supplies us with dignified transportation to and from the opera house. 
In London we use a good-vintage Bentley, in New York the latest 
Cadillac. In Vienna we arrive in a Fiaker drawn by two white horses 
which didn’t quite make the Spanish Riding School. It is not true, 
however, that our colleagues in Rome use a chariot from Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s Ben Hur. 

When we enter the opera house, immaculately dressed and suitably 
lofty in appearance, there are awed whispers and admiring looks among 
the bystanders. Little girls ask us to sign the programme. The ushers 
bow deeply and a member of the management welcomes us and person- 
ally takes us to our seats. In Vienna I am addressed as ‘Herr Professor’ at 
all premiéres. This is one of the highest-ranking local greeting forms. 
‘Herr Doktor’ is the lowest. 

After the performance we are often invited by the general manager 
for an intimate caviar-and-champagne supper during which he consults 
us on what operas to perform or whom to engage. We are the men who 
pull all strings, including the shoestrings, and are considered Grey 
Eminences by insiders. Famous Generalmusikdirektoren ask our advice on 
the overture to Wozzeck and how fast the Prelude to Meistersinger 
should be played. In our company these great men unbend and become 
almost human. They love us. They remember reverently that Schumann, 
Hugo Wolf and Debussy wrote music criticism. A promising and 
strikingly handsome diva calls up with a promising ring in her voice and 
invites us to come up to her place, any time, the later at night the better. 
The tenors adore us. When we are forced to report that they forced their 
higher notes or strained their lower ones, they call up to thank us for 
tactfully bringing these shortcomings to their attention. Sopranos praise 
us for our moral integrity and critical perception. Temperamental prima 
donnas are the nicest of all; they really have humility. They don’t mind 
when we indicate the time has come for them to give up certain parts 
and move over gracefully. One lady who seemed a bit miscast as 
Octavian, supposedly a seventeen-year-old gent from a good family, 
promised to tighten her pants and invited me to her next performance 
to show me her improvement. Yes, sopranos are lovable people. 

It is a full life. You make friends wherever you go. Composers 
dedicate their earliest works to you before they start dedicating them to 
prominent conductors or divas (who promise to perform them). Your 
comments are quoted over the radio. You are invited by television net- 
works to address millions of opera lovers. You can make or break the 
stars. No wonder your perceptive and oh. so prophetic reviews will be 
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bound in red leather by a publisher whose imprint means both money 
and prestige. . . . 

I could go on and on like that, but somebody tells me that on the 
tenth anniversary children and the readers of OPERA ought to be told the 
facts of life. After ten years there is no excuse for believing in Santa 
Claus or in your favourite critic. Jf you have a favourite critic, which I 
personally doubt. 

Children, the truth is that we are often disliked, sometimes mis- 
understood, always quoted out of context, and frequently ignored. It 
doesn’t matter when we are resented by people who would resent us 
even if we didn’t write for OPERA. It’s harder for those who try to like us 
but are constantly irritated by our opinions. It is hardest for our friends 
in the business who don’t always want to understand that they are not 
exempt from our criticism. 


It is always said that a critic should have knowledge and wisdom, 
experience and taste, a sense of style and tact. That’s like saying that 
artists should be understanding, altruistic, broad-minded, tolerant, helpful 
and generous. Let’s face it, children and friends, perfection is rare on 
both sides of the orchestra pit. There are singers who are often out of 
tune and critics who are often out of tact. That doesn’t give a singer the 
right to condemn a critic ‘who can’t even sing a scale’. A critic isn’t 
supposed to perform ; he is supposed to ‘criticize’ which means to differ- 
entiate between good and bad. Ignorance cannot be excused. But the 
performers should know that ignorant critics don’t last very long. 


I am doubtful of artists, musicians and singers who proclaim some- 
what self-consciously that they ‘never read reviews’. This shows a lack 
of humility—a rare virtue nowadays—and a sense of arrogance. The 
critic is the voice of the performer’s public ; and it does no credit to the 
performer to ignore his public. You can’t expect an artist to say that he 
will fight for the right of the critic to say his opinion even if the critic 
should be wrong. Artists are not made that way. On the other hand, I 
will fight for the right of the performer to say in public what he thinks 
of his audience, and of his critics. In fact, it would be a good idea if that 
celebrated bass baritone, or his colleague, the famous-soprano, would 
tell us once in a while what they think of the public and of us. ‘Last 
night’s performance of Don Giovanni was badly handicapped by a 
coughing, restless and uneducated audience. They applauded at the 
wrong moment and gave no support to the singers. Mr X, the critic, left 
the house before the last scene which he later described as “truly Gothic”’. 
How the hell did he know whether it was true Gothic or phoney 
Baroque. . . .’ That sort of thing might have a beneficial influence on 
the subtle interplay of relations between critics and artists. 


There has been a lot of corruption in politics, television, economics 
and other spheres of public activity, but so far as I know no real scandal 
has touched opera critics in the past few years. We know that Giacomo 
Meyerbeer used to visit the important critics in Vienna before one of his 
premiéres to pay them his respects (and probably something else, too), 
but you know what happened to Meyerbeer. No composer has ever paid 
me anything, but modern composers are poor devils anyway and expect 
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the critics to pay for the drinks. Years ago, when I was something of a 
novice in this business, I foolishly accepted the dinner invitation of a 
lady singer whom I had highly commended for her performance. It was 
a good dinner ; the lady’s sautéed sweetbreads were as good as her sotto 
voce. The trouble was that she gave a bad performance a week later 
which I felt duly bound to record. Ever since the lady’s husband has 
looked pointedly the other way when I’m around. Obviously the sweet- 
breads were supposed to create a deeper bond between us; my mistake 
was that I wrote for OPERA about the lady’s singing when I should have 
reported for Cuisine et Vins de France about her cooking. I know better 
today and buy my own sweetbreads. Much as I like the pleasures of 
dining and wining, the colour of a man’s claret will not colour my 
judgment on the colour of his voice. 

Unfortunately there are quite a few performers around whose feeling 
for music is not always matched by their sense of proportion. They don’t 
want to learn that we write about an artist’s performance, not his charac- 
ter. Some artists whom I enormously admire between seven and ten p.m. 
are not the sort of people I would care to spend the rest of the evening 
with. I have expressed great praise for artists whom I do not respect as 
people, and I’ve had to criticize other artists whom I’m proud to call my 
friends. These are the pitfalls of the profession, the critic’s eternal 
dilemma. Too bad that the nicest people are not always the greatest 
artists. If they were, the world’s great opera houses would be the Elysian 
Fields, and not a pit of low-grade emotions. 

The truth is, children, that we often buy our own tickets; take the 
subway or underground to the opera house; are admired and asked for 
autographs only when we are mistaken for a tenor or baritone (bassos 
seem to have a low sex-gland-coefficient, if you know what I mean) ; are 
considered a damn nuisance by members of the management ; are noticed 
by pompous Generalmusikdirektoren only after they were mentioned 
favourably four times in succession or compared at least twice in two 
months to the late Toscanini (which happens rarely to any Generalmusik- 
direktor these days because they just aren’t that good); frequently get 
dirty looks from divas, unprintable comments from their escorts and 
anonymous threatening letters from their courageous admirers; are 
always suspected to have been bought by someone we praise and to 
harbour a Freudian complex against someone we criticize; are held in 
lower esteem by publishers than people who write left-over recipes or 
compose crossword puzzles; and realize and solemnly admit that all 
critics—before, during and after Schumann, Hugo Wolf and Debussy— 
have often been wrong, ourselves included. 

Then why, will you ask, do we continue to write for OPERA, making 
few friends and influencing fewer people? 

Because, kiddies, we love music, we love opera, a complex, exciting 
form of art that can never be quite perfect, and strangely enough we 
even love—from seven to ten p.m., anyway—the lucky people up there 
and in the pit to whom God gave a little talent and who sometimes act 
as if they were little gods themselves. 


So long, friends. See you at the next premiére! 
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Opera 1950-1960 as Reflected in the 
Pages of ‘Opera’: Part 1 


In February 1950, when opera first made its appearance, the Second 
World War had been over some four and a half years. Covent Garden’s 
new opera company, of which Karl Rankl was the musical director, was 
just three years old; the Metropolitan in New York was in the middle of 
its last season under the management of Edward Johnson ; many of the 
German opera houses were still carrying on in temporary buildings ; and 
the long-playing gramophone record had not yet burst upon the English 
market. There was, however, a growing and inquisitive operatic public, 
and it was against this background that OPERA was launched; and the 
opening words of its first Editorial, written by Lord Harewood were: 

‘To fill a long-felt need’ is almost as popular an excuse for an entirely 
unwanted innovation as is ‘in response to popular demand’ for a revival of 
some better-forgotten film. I rather expect this magazine does not properly 
come under either heading; certainly it is not a revival, as there has not been 
a magazine devoted to opera since the days of the Imperial League of Opera. 
Whether the need has been long—or strongly—enough felt remains to be seen. 


1950 
At Home 

In January at Sadler’s Wells, Amy Shuard sang Marguerite in a 
performance of Faust. H.D.R. commented: 

Time and time again a repertory performance at this theatre is a proof that 
if an Opera company possesses a sincere and homogeneous style even the ‘nth’ 
repetition of an opera such as this is a refreshing and satisfying experience to 
the listener. Not only was this Faust such an experience, but it had the added 
pleasure, indeed thrill, of introducing to this listener a young soprano in the 
role of Marguerite, who should, if carefully nurtured, become in the next five 
or so years the finest dramatic soprano in this country since Eva Turner. This 
gold-mine is Amy Shuard, a twenty-five year old girl whose only previous 
operatic experience was in South Africa. She possesses a truly thrilling voice of 
the kind that becomes fuller and more powerful in its upper reaches; the tone 
is round and vibrant, and the stronger support which the lower portion of the 
voice still needs will no doubt soon come. In addition she has a charming 
stage presence and a natural acting ability. 


On May 27, the Carl Rosa Opera Company was 75 years old. 

In celebration of their 75th anniversary the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
performed Cherubini’s The Water Carrier in Glasgow on May 27. The singing, 
of both principals and chorus, was good on the whole. Raymond Nilsson and 
Elizabeth Theilmann as the Count and Countess were outstanding, and Una 
Hale added to her reputation as one of the company’s best vocalists. 

In August, we published the following announcement: 

Beginning with this issue, OPERA will be published monthly. It is hoped 
this will enable us to cover current events in greater detail, and that we shall 
also be able to include more articles of a less exc/usively topical nature. We 
hope later in the year to start a series of articles on the subject of operatic 
production, and to be able from time to time to devote most of the space in 
any given number to one selected subject. Regular features, such as Opera 
News, Opera Diary, People, and gramophone records and book reviews, will 
continue on present lines 

In September the Scala Milan Company gave a series of memorable 
performances of Otello, L’Elisir d’ Amore, and Falstaff at Covent Garden. 
The conductors were Victor de Sabata and Franco Capuana, and the 
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La Scala at Covent Garden: Tito Gobbi as Belcore, Margherita Carosio 
as Adina and Ferruccio Tagliavini as Nemorino in ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ 


singers included Renata Tebaldi, Margherita Carosio, Maria Caniglia, 
Alda Noni, Fedora Barbieri, Ramon Vinay, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Cesare 
Valletti, Gino Bechi, Tito Gobbi, Paolo Silveri, Cesare Siepi and Italo 
Tajo. Despite the superb standard of the performances and the 
enthusiasm of the public, most of the leading critics were carping in what 
they wrote about the season. Constant Lambert put his finger on the 
reason for this in his contribution to OPERA: 

To judge by the eminently justifiable letters of complaint in the Press, 
more than one member of the public seems to have been both surprised and 
shocked by the carping and niggling of the London critics when faced with 
the full-bloodedness and all round excellence of La Scala. After some of the 
most memorable and breath-taking experiences in my musical life it was 
indeed shocking to find that the critics next day were damning it with faint 
pseudo-academic praise, but it was not to me surprising. For the reason that 
I have, in the past, had to earn my living by that melancholy trade and realise 
all too well that the average English critic is a don manque, hopelessly paro- 
chial when not exaggeratedly teutonophile, over whose desk must surely hang 
the motto (presumably in Gothic lettering) ‘Above all no enthusiasm’. 

One of the critics even went so far as primly to accuse the audience of 
‘excessive’ enthusiasm, with the faint innuendo that the reaction was mainly 
snobbish. May I point out that this ‘excessive’ enthusiasm was shared by 
every composer and conductor of note whom I happened to meet during the 
brief season. : : ; 

At Covent Garden in December, Erich Kleiber made his eagerly 
awaited début as guest conductor, directing a performance of Rosen- 
kavalier. Lord Harewood wrote: 

Kleiber’s début at Covent Garden was something we had all looked 
forward to with considerable anticipation; nobody can have been disappointed 
with it when it came. The orchestra played with an almost unsuspected 
delicacy and refinement of tone, and I doubt whether I have ever heard better 
string playing by an English orchestra since before the war. In addition, the 
internal balance and the relationship of orchestra and singers were nothing 
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short of perfection. The singers themselves seemed to feel a new confidence, 
or at any rate their efforts had the freedom and ease of expression which one 
observes in the best continental artists but too seldom over here. 


Abroad 


Edward Johnson’s last season at the Metropolitan: 

THE METROPOLITAN. Our New York correspondent reports that Edward 
Johnson’s final season as General Manager included the Metropolitan premiére 
of Moussorgsky’s Khovanshchina, sung in English. Its success was chiefly due 
to the splendid singing of the chorus (chorus master, Kurt Adler), Cooper’s 
conducting being undistinguished. Marfa was ably sung by Risé Stevens and 
in later performances by Blanche Thebom and Irra Petina. Tibbett impressed 
histrionically, and Jerome Hines, Brian O’Sullivan, Robert Weede and Charles 
Kullman excelled vocally as well as in their acting. The Don Giovanni revival 
was under the direction of Fritz Reiner who gave a clean if cold account of 
the score. Schoeffler’s Don was at times heavy in voice and acting, which 
made one realise that after all he is a German Heldenbariton. Welitsch’s Anna 
was sung in the great manner and its impact was tremendous. It is regrettable 
that this outstanding artist feels obliged to put herself in the foreground at all 
times; her artistic conscience should not allow it. 

In Italy Tebaldi was heard by Lord Harewood as Mimi at Brescia. 


He commented: 

Renata Tebaldi was the star attraction. It was interesting to note the 
change in the general attitude towards this fine young singer as compared 
with last year; it now seems to be evident to the Italian public that she is their 
best soprano (see BALLET AND OPERA, March and August, 1949). What is quite 
clear is that this is an extraordinary gifted soprano, comparable with the 
great singers of the past for beauty of voice, and for skill in its use. Her Mimi 
was astonishingly well sung and her radiant voice and stage presence were 
remarkable enough in themselves to produce that sense of gratitude in the 
listener which occurs spontaneously in the presence of any great performance. 

The Assistant Editor heard Wozzeck in Naples, and made a plea 
that the work should be given as soon as possible at Covent Garden: 

Some hostility was shown to the work by the first night audience, but the 
audiences for the second and third performances, although much smaller, 
were extremely enthusiastic, greeting singers, orchestra and especially con- 
ductor with long ovations. My only regret about this Wozzeck was that I 
arrived in Naples too late to hear more than one performance! I left Naples, 
however, convinced that of the many duties the Covent Garden. Opera Trust 
has to fulfil to the opera public, an early production of Wozzeck is one of 
the most urgent. 

Lord Harewood also heard Don Carlos at the Florence Festival with 
Caniglia, Stignani, Picchi, Silveri, Christoff and Neri. Writing about 


Stignani’s Eboli, he said: 

It was perhaps Ebe Stignani who most oe combined voice, 
musical accuracy and the necessary heroic style (in the Italian sense). Hers is 
not the warmest personality on the operatic stage, but the splendid voice is 
unimpaired, and I have never heard a more devastating and electrifying attack 
than she produced at climaxes, notably in ‘O don fatale’. It was exciting and 
memorable singing in a performance that had not been deficient in either 
quality. 

At Salzburg, the first post-war performance of Strauss’s Capriccio 
was heard. Lord Harewood wrote: 

The performance under Béhm seemed to be quite first-rate, and the 
orchestral playing must have been exactly to Strauss’s taste. More could be 
said for Rudolf Hartmann’s production and the lovely set by Gustav Vargo 
than for the nebulous acting of one or two of the singers. Outstanding in 
every way was Lisa della Casa as the Countess, whose beautiful and gracious 
appearance was an important part of the performance. Her clear, cool, and 
beautifully produced voice has matured considerably since I first heard her 
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Erich Kleiber conducts The Verdi year: poster announcing 
at Covent Garden ‘Giovanna d' Arco’ at Naples 


in 1948, but she has not yet the full command of expression and of vocal 
colour and contrast required in this sort of role. Schéffler gave a notable 
character study of La Roche, and his efficiency and versatility are remarkable 
—more so in fact than his purely musical gifts, which are to my mind 
distinctly inferior to his acting. Neither Hans Braun (Olivier. a role created 
by Hotter) nor Willi Wolff (the Count) achieved any distinction, but Dermota 
sang better as Flamand than he acted, and the excellent Wilma Lipp had a 
beautiful moment or two as the Italian soprano. 

In Rome in October a soprano called Maria Callas caused a sensa- 
tion in Rossini’s // Turco in Italia at the Teatro Eliseo. Our first Rome 
correspondent, the late T. de Beneducci, wrote: 

On the stage, Mariano Stabile was as magnificent as ever as the poet 
responsible for the whole ‘mix up’ for the purpose of inspiration; Maria 
Callas was the surprise of the evening in that she sang a soprano leggiera role 
with the utmost ease in what one imagines was the style adopted by sopranos 
at the time this work was composed, making it extremely difficult to believe 
that she can be the perfect interpreter of both Turandot and Isolde. In Act 
1 she astounded everyone in the theatre by emitting a perfectly pitched high 
and soft E flat at the end of an extremely attractive and vocally difficult aria. 
Sesto Bruscantini, a fine buffo bass-baritone, showed himself to be a born 
comedian as the visiting Turk who falls in love with Italy and just can’t resist 
its women; Franco Calabrese was excellent as the doddering old husband; 
Cesare Valletti is a ready-made Rossini buffo tenor and sang a most beautiful 
and unjustly forgotten aria in the second act in which he rose to a top D flat 
in a soft sensuous voice with uncanny precision. 


1951 

This was the Verdi Year, and productions of his works were a major 
feature at the leading opera houses of the world (only Covent Garden 
failed to offer a new Verdi production during the season). OPERA’sS Verdi 
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Number in February 1951 included a Symposium on Verdi, with contri- 
butions from Vaughan Williams, Arthur Bliss, Benjamin Britten and 
Lennox Berkeley. Here are short extracts from each: 

Vaughan Williams : 

Falstaff is not my favourite opera. I know it is very brilliant and skilful 
and that the basket scene ania is a miracle of stagecraft. After all, the 
real Verdi carried on his drama in terms of broad tune, but Boito’s medicated 
Shakespeare hardly ever — him a chance. Again and again the orchestra 
seems to be preparing us for something like the big tunes of his earlier operas, 
but they do not materialise. 

Let us be grateful, however, for the heavenly melody with the oboe which 
accompanies the love-making of Ann and Fenton. Here the composer was not 
hampered by his librettist’s sham Shakespeare, was able to rejoice in good 
Italian slush all about kissing! 

Arthur Bliss : 

But it is in Falstaff, the last opera of all, that Verdi, in his eightieth year, 
sets the crown on this technical accomplishment. The old alchemist mixes for 
the last time the opposing elements of drama, words, action and music, bring- 
ing forth imperishable gold, aglitter with wit, gaiety and life. 

Benjamin Britten : 

On the other hand, I was surprised to find myself looking forward with 
excitement to each successive performance of Traviata. In fact, after at least 
a dozen performances I felt I was only just beginning to know it, to appreciate 
its depths of emotion, and musical strength. That was the beginning of a 
devotion to the music of Verdi which grows greater as I grow older, as I get 
to know fresh works of his, and deepen my understanding of the ones I 
already know. 

Lennox Berkeley : 

To a musician, the score of Otello is a perpetual source of wonder and 
inspiration. Moreover, unlike certain masterpieces that are remote and isolated 
—points from which no advance is possible—it is in the main stream of 
musical development, and looks forward to the music of today and tomorrow: 
the pure orchestral colours, the economy with which the instruments are used, 
and the actual quality of the sound resemble the better tendencies of con- 
temporary music. : 

At Sadler’s Wells, Verdi’s Don Carlos, in a new arrangement by 
Norman Tucker, was produced. Joan Hammond, Amy Shuard, James 
Johnston, Frederick Sharp and Stanley Clarkson sang the leading roles. 


Lord Harewood wrote: 

Whenever Norman Tucker has explained the nature of the changes he 
has made in Don Carlos, he has never failed to point out that they were made 
specifically for Sadler’s Wells, and that a scale and duration that was suitable 
for that theatre did not necessarily apply for performances elsewhere. In view 
of the fact that Covent Garden has shown no signs of —— a new Verdi 
production in the Verdi year, Sadlér’s Wells was completely justified in 
attempting to add one to the repertory. What more natural than to choose 
Don Carlos, as certainly in this country the most unjustly neglected of the 
later works? The trouble is that Don Carlos, unlike Simoné Boccanegra, fits 
badly on to the small stage of Sadler’s Wells, and has not responded well to 
the compressing and re-parcelling treatment to which it has been subjected by 
its arranger. ‘ 

At Busseto, Verdi’s birthplace, a special season was given between 


August 19 and September 2. Anthony Besch, who was present at some of 


the performances, sent us a report: 

The Teatro Verdi, where the season concluded with two performances of 
Falstaff under Alberto Erede, has a capacity of only 600, in contrast to the 
outdoor theatre, which seated about half of Busseto’s population of 8,700. 
Since Toscanini’s scheduled appearances had been cancelled and Macbeth 
dropped from the repertory, a number of visitors who might have made the 
hazardous trip by a swaying, one-car train from Parma or Fidenza, did not 
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show up. The few who did come from afar were rewarded by two days of 
brilliant sunshine, visits to Verdi’s birthplace at La Roncole and the Villa 
Sant’Agata with its superb collection of memorabilia, and a chance to 
experience the rustic hospitality of the town’s one inn, the Albergo Sole. As 
it was, the Teatro Verdi was packed to the rafters with Bussetiani and their 
visitors, who listened patiently on the first night to the 40-minute long 
reminiscences of the chosen orator, Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

The Falstaff of September 1 and 2 was given with the scenery of twenty- 
five years earlier, when Toscanini was the director, and Stabile’s Falstaff a 
newer, though scarely more admirable, characterization than it is today. This 
year Stabile took on the considerable task of — as well as singer, and 
carried it through with no perceptible signs of fatigue on stage. The poetry of 
‘Quand’ ero pasgio’. the hushed magic of the final scene, the bravado and 
triumph of the duets with Quickly and Ford, and the exquisite delivery of 
such lines as “Versiam un po’ di vino nell’acqua di Tamigi’—were delivered 
with the polish and finesse of ageless interpretation. 


At Home 

On April 10, Sadler’s Wells gave the first stage performance in 
England of Katya Kabanova. The Editor commented: 

I think this an opera you should see more than once if possible, as it is 
the sort of music which grows on one. It represents a major effort on the 
part of Sadler’s Wells, and, as far as I was concerned, one of the most moving 
experiences I have had in an opera house for a long while. 


On April 26, Vaughan Williams’s Pilgrim’s Progress had its premiére 
at Covent Garden, conducted by Leonard Hancock, with Arnold Matters 
in the title role. Cecil Smith, who was visiting London at the time, wrote: 


A loud ovation greeted Vaughan Williams when he appeared for a curtain 
call at the end of the first performance of The Pilgrim’s Progress. It was 
natural for the audience to regard as a gala occasion the premiére of the only 
new lyric work to be given at Covent Garden during the Festival season; and 
it would have been an insensitive —_ that refused to honour the dis- 
tinguished creative career that is symbolized and synthesized in this score. 

In the end, however, The Pilgrim’s Progress is likely to maintain a weak 
hold over the Covent Garden constituency. Its merits, considerable though 
they may be, are almost exclusively musical. The absence of theatrical tension 
from its libretto makes a stage production—even a more persuasive one than 
the first-night audience saw—more an embarrassment than an asset. Perhaps 
its ultimate home will be a cathedral, or the Three Choirs Festival. 


Another event during this Festival of Britain summer, was the return 
of Beecham to Covent Garden to conduct Meistersinger and The 
Bohemian Girl. During the summer, too, Kirsten Flagstad made her fare- 
well appearance as Isolde, and her début at Bernard Miles’s Mermaid 
Theatre, singing in Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. William Mann wrote 


about the latter event: 

When the curtains of the inner stage parted, we saw a dignified and 
supremely beautiful Dido seated on her throne, simply robed in blue that 
emphasized the nobility of her presence. When she reclined on Aeneas’s red 
cloak in the Grove scene, when she dismissed him at the harbour, when she 
sank in death, she was still royal greatness. The tessitura of the music lies 
low, in just the register she wi most to use from now on, and in just that 
part of the voice that would sound best in this theatre. Her sense of propor- 
tion and of style controlled the tone that she produced but there was no si 
that she was sparing her voice, though we were never near being deafened by 
its full power—only flooded with its full beauty. Her phrasing of the melis- 
mata in ‘Ah Belinda’ was gentle affection, in ‘Hark how thunder’ the mirror 
of fierce Nature, in the duet that follows ‘Thus on the fatal banks of Nile’ 
the timbre was awesome and unrestrained, yet always queenly. Her control 
of breath and tone in ‘When I am laid’ was breath-takingly serene in its 
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Wood 
Flagstad’s farewell as Isolde at Covent Garden, with Constance 
Shacklock as Brangéne 


warm roundness. To the English text she brought near-perfect pronunciation 
o occasional v slipped out instead of w, but she did not sound like a 
oreigner singing in English) and that appreciation of verbal colour that has 
shown us in the past the musical rightness of Wagner’s un-poetic libretti. If 
her Briinnhilde was a cosmic interpretation, as Dido she revealed an intimate 
microcosm of operatic performance no less superb. The Briinnhilde of Gétter- 
danimerung may have been the crown of her career. This was an exquisite 
diadem to set atop it. F 

On December 1, Britten’s Billy Budd had its world premiére at 
Covent Garden. The distinguished French critic Fred Goldbeck wrote: 

In Britten’s oeuvre, Billy Budd stands to Peter Grimes as Verdi’s Otello 
stands to Rigoletto or Trovatore—as the achievements of maturity stand to 
juvenile trouvaille. As a tragic opera, it also refers to Otello, or perhaps rather 
to some tragedy Verdi might have written not before but after Falstaff. 
(For, astonishingly enough, there is always about this spectacular yet never 
pompous Billy Budd, and even about the powder monkeys and the gun, an 
unmistakable and marvellous flavour of chamber music.) Thanks to this 
lineage, Billy Budd partakes of a tradition. Yet it partakes of every risk in- 
volved in being contemporary music. i.e., music with no warrant of tradition 
to back it. For its technique and its idiom are invented, here and now, every 
bar an adventure. It has a perfection of its own, and there is about this music 
and this perfection a touch of precariousness that never impairs its quali 
that touch of strangeness that Britten himself so rightly ascribes to his beloved 
Purcell 


Two domestic events were recorded in our pages in September and 


October respectively : 

Lord Harewood, the Editor of opera, has been appointed a Member of 
the Board of the Covent Garden Opera =. This appointment will not 
affect his position as Editor of OPERA, nor will the policy of this magazine be 


altered in any way. We would like to point out that, in the future, produc- 
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tions at the Royal Opera House will be reviewed by critics other than Lord 
Harewood, who will however continue to write about performances that are 
given elsewhere in England and on the continent. 


As there seems to be even more operatic news now than there was a 
couple of years ago, we feel justified in increasing OPERA’S size from 56 pages 
to 64. We hope this will enable us to cover the field more extensively, and to 
print a certain amount of material which we have so far always had to leave 
out. In addition, we hope to make a reduction in the time which elapses 
between an operatic event and the date it is reported in OPERA. Unfortunately, 
the increase in the size of the magazine will have to be accompanied by an 
increase in its price, from 2/- to 2/6d. For a long time, rising prices in every 
aspect of its production have made this increase inevitable, but we have 
delayed putting it into operation until we saw the chance of offering a bigger 
magazine as well as asking for a bigger price. 


Abroad 
In the summer of 1951 Bayreuth reopened its doors, and the 


Wieland-Wolfgang Wagner régime began. David Harris sent us a report 


which included the following remarks on Parsifal: 

The performance itself was most moving and beautiful. The orchestral 
playing under Hans Knappertsbusch was the highlight of the whole Festival— 
broad and dignified. His tempi are on the slow side, but only once, in the 
‘Herzeleide’ scene, did I feel a drag. (Statistically, it is interesting to note that 
his first act played nearly twenty minutes ionger than recent performances at 
Covent Garden.) 

To hear this superb orchestra, where the sound comes to the ear from 
the sunken pit perfectly blended, was worth the journey to Bayreuth alone, 
and the clarity of the orchestra was a sheer joy. 

At the Venice Festival, Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress had its 
world premiére. The composer conducted, and a most distinguished 
audience assembled to hear the piece. Lord Harewood wrote: 

I enjoyed The Rake’s Progress, in spite of its really poor performance—or 
perhaps, a cynic might argue, because of the performance, since its short- 
comings were so obvious that one may have ascribed too much of what was 
wrong to inadequate presentation. As I see it, the two fundamental faults are 
two aspects of the same thing, and between them they suggest a third. The 
normal and the fantastic remain on quite separate levels; and the music fails 
to reconcile them. This failure to integrate one aspect with the other is caused 
by the composer’s preference for treating each scene on its own, and his 
apparent reluctance to take a comprehensive, over-all view of music’s res- 
ponsibility in opera. While recognising the beauty of much of this music, I 
cannot help thinking that Stravinsky (and with him Auden) has indicated a 
retrograde step for opera by the restricted even superficial view he has taken 
of the possibilities of music in relation to the form in general. To say that he 
has taken Donizetti and Bellini as his models and ignored the musico-dramatic 
lesson of Otello accords with his own expressed view and may make clearer 
by example the sort of thing I have in mind. However, with the exception of 
those by Menotti, this is perhaps the first post-war opera written outside 
England which insists on a staging here; with our lamentable record as far as 
contemporary opera was concerned in the inter-war years, it would be a bad 
mistake if we did not make immediate plans to produce The Rake’s Progress. 

In New York, Rudolf Bing’s initial season at the Metropolitan was 


summed up as follows by Cecil Smith: 

In sum total, Bing’s first season will be remembered best for Don Carlos, 
the finest production I have ever seen at the Metropolitan, and for the more 
flashily successful Fledermaus, which brought thousands to the opera house 
who otherwise might never have gone near it. It will also be remembered for 
the staging of Pagliacci by Max Leavitt, former director of the Lemonade 
Opera—a hash of Chinese theatre, German expressionism and misplaced 
commiedia dell’arte. One could but love Bing for his loyal assertion that he 
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found the production ‘interesting’. And one could pity young Hans Busch (the 
son of Fritz Busch), whose admirable production of Cavalleria Rusticana was 
underpraised because of its association with so outrageous a companion piece. 

It is not possible at this point to make any final observations about Bing’s 
régime. He has brought a moribund institution back to life and has created 
a splendid esprit de corps. Next season he will continue his efforts, aiming 
chiefly at further rejuvenation of the standard operas. The four new produc- 
tions will be Aida, Rigoletto, Carmen, and Cosi fan tutte (not an exciting list, 
but you should see the settings the company has been using for the first 
three!). Strauss’s Elektra and Gluck’s Alceste (the latter for Flagstad) are the 
only works off the beaten track. But even though the high cost of operation 
makes novelties too t a risk, New York opera-goers are happy and relieved 
to see the Metropolitan come abreast of the times in its treatment of the 
conventional repertory. 


1952 

OPERA’s most controversial number of the year was the issue devoted 
to criticism with contributions from Fred Goldbeck, Benjamin Britten, 
Kenneth Clark, Erwin Stein and Winton Dean. Much to the point were 
Britten’s comments, including the following: 

Having decided on who should criticize, here are one or two requests. 
Please let us know by what standards we are being judged. ‘For a first opera 
—a jolly good shot; but for an old hand—not so good.’ ‘For an amateur 
performance—very creditable’, but let us be clear (for everyone’s sake) that 
it was an amateur performance. Please, let us have real knowledge, not this 
half-learning which prevents a person reacting in the simple way, and yet 
doesn’t give him technical assistance to understanding. Again, please let us 
have humility.. We are not writing or performing for the critic, let him re- 
member. Often this presence is a financial nuisance because his seat might 
have been sold to the public. And it is jae ape we are there for; they are 
open-minded and, if we can deliver the g and have the goods to deliver, 
friendly and sympathetic as well. 


At Home 

The first London stage performance of Wozzeck at Covent Garden 
under Kleiber dwarfed most events of the year. Winton Dean wrote: 

The performance was in most respects admirable, especially in the 
orchestra, from which Kleiber drew sounds that were not only exquisite in 
themselves but controlled and graded with a sure hand. There was indeed so 
much true pianissimo that the periodical outbursts of Niesengesang from the 
audience assumed a distressing prominence. This music demands intellectual 
and histrionic rather than purely vocal gifts of the singers, and they were 
available in unexpectedly full measure. Rothmiiller won complete sympathy 
for Wozzeck in a performance of sterling merit. Goltz’s Marie, though 
wrong in aim, was consistent and exciting. Dalberg was very successful in 
conveying the Doctor’s mania; Parry Jones found less in the Captain’s, 
probably because there is less to find. Monica Sinclair (Margret) and Michael 
Langdon with his drunken sermon in the beer-garden stood out among the 
smaller . Hannesson had the dimensions but hardly the virility of the 
Drum Major; and need the textual reference to his beard saddle him with a 
ruddy spade-shaped appendage more —— to charades than parades? 
The scenery and costumes o Caspar Ne are not new; they have the con- 
siderable virtue of aiding the producer (Sumner Austin), who managed the 
awkward proportions of an opera in fifteen short scenes with the utmost 
despatch. The Covent Garden lighting too has improved; the heavenly bodies 
not only rose to their cues, but were observed to continue in motion instead 
of relapsing into lassitude after the initial effort. 


At the Royal College of Music, the annual students’ performance 
included Puccini’s J] Tabarro with a young Australian soprano, Joan 
Sutherland, as Giorgétta. Arthur Jacobs wrote: 
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The most arresting portrayal came from Joan Sutherland’s Giorgetta: 
here is a dramatic soprano of high quality and well-controlled power. Doubt- 
less Clive Carey, director of opera at the college, has assisted Miss Sutherland 
to develop her considerable stage presence; and one may confidently look for- 
ward to hearing more of her. 


A season of Italian opera at the Stoll Theatre, by a scratch company, 
was saved from complete disaster by the Scarpia of Tito Gobbi in Tosca. 
Lord Harewood wrote: 

I believe that until Scotti took over the part of Scarpia, the leading bari- 
tones of the day were apt to disdain it, for they resented being murdered in 
the second act, and so deprived of an opportunity to take a final curtain, a 
point of view that I have always thought rather unreasonable. Not so on this 
occasion, for it was a great pity from the audience’s point of view that the 
only worthwhile thing of the evening was snatched away from us one act too 
soon. 

Gobbi’s Scarpia was a fine creation, authoritative, well bred, menacing, as 
occasion demanded. My only criticism is that I like a more varied tone colour 
than Gobbi provided on this occasion. I hope that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing Gobbi’s Scarpia again, surrounded by colleagues 
of like artistic stature. 

On November 8, Maria Callas, Ebe Stignani, Mirto Picchi and 
Giacomo Vaghi sang in Norma. Vittorio Gui was the conductor. Cecil 
Smith, by now resident in London, wrote: 

Even if the revival of Norma had reinstated a score of less impressive 
musical rewards, this production would still have reassured us that Covent 
Garden can upon occasion become a major opera house. Here were a cast 
that would seldom be improved upon in the principal theatres of Italy; a 
conductor who combined patrician taste and personal belief in the music 
with expert practical craft; a producer who knew both how much and how 
little to do with a libretto that is often static and sometimes stilted; and a 
scenic designer who devised settings that had fresh modernity of composition 
and genuine simplicity of line without committing irreverence toward the 
period piece they served. The temptation to moralize is irresistible: if Covent 
Garden is capable of attaining so satisfactory and unprovincial an international 
standard, I should think it might be expected to do so more frequently. 
Abroad 

At Salzburg, Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae had its premiére. 
William Mann wrote: 

The score has been called ‘Wagnerian’. Jupiter certainly recalls the 
Wanderer at moments, and there is Wagnerian cut to some of his lines: but 
the reminiscence is not really a musical one. It may have been that Schéffler 
furthered the impression, for his presence and his tones are those of a Wotan. 
This is not to say he was not an excellent Jupiter—it is hard to imagine a 
better performance of the role than he gave: noble, tender, humorous, 
passionate by turns, a fully rounded and vocally splendid impersonation. The 
Midas was Josef Gostic, more than adequate, with a nice firmness of approach, 
but not always affording the sensuous pleasure implicit in much of his part. 
Danae was Annelies Kupper: after the first act one feared an unfortunate 
choice, for there her lines were drawn without clarity or continuity. But after 
the bad start she recovered, to sing with sympathy and understanding, and 
produce some lovely high notes. The rest of the singers maintained a 
uniformly high standard. 

Under Clemens Krauss the Vienna Philharmonic played ravishingly. 
Production and scenery were due to Rudolf Hartmann and Emil Preetorius. 


At the Florence Festival, Rossini’s Armida, Comte Ory, Tancredi, 
Pietro del Paragone and Guglielmo Tell were produced. Andrew Porter, 
writing about the first work, and Callas’s part in it, said: 

Rossini was still composing for what Toye calls ‘that strange world, so 
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Two events of 1952: above, Callas in the title role of ‘Armida’, one of 
the five Rossini operas at the Florence Festival; below, the world 
premiére of ‘Die Liebe der Danae’ at Salzburg 


Ellinger 
completely alien to us . . . where the singers reigned supreme.’ (Happy world 
still, when there are found singers fit to reign!). After the heroic airs of the 
opening, he writes for the most part either extremely florid and showy bravura 
passages, or caressing and tender melodies (Stendhal reports that one of the 
love duets was found so voluptuous that ‘the ladies were ashamed to praise 
it’). It is possible to feel that the phrases beneath the florid passages are far 
too much overlaid with ornament; but it was impossible to regret it when 
Maria Callas was singing them. This American-born Greek soprano (who may 
be coming here to undertake Norma) deserves fully the considerable reputa- 
tion she has won, for she must be one of the most exciting singers on the 
stage today. Her presence is imperious, her coloratura not piping and pretty, 
but powerful and dramatic. It must be noted that a nasty edge crept into the 
tone from time to time; but when she sailed up a two-octave chromatic scale 
and cascaded down again (in ‘D’amore al dolce impero’, the aria from the 
second act) the effect was electrifying. Her brilliance continually startled and 
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‘Gloriana’ at Covent Garden 


delighted, throughout the opera. But whenever tenderness and sensuous 
charm were required, she -was less moving. This seems to be her present 
limitation; it may well disappear quite soon. 


Cecil Smith summed up Bing’s second New York season thus: 


In Rudolf Bing’s second season Fa eneral manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, confident high standards sly administered have replaced the 
tentativeness that marked the new Per first year. Bing has enjoyed the 
complete confidence of a loyal and admiring public, whose support he won 
through his tangible, if incomplete, betterment of the habits and operations 
of the company last season. Moreover, he planned the current repertory with 
a skilful sense of order and timing, offering each month new evidence that 
the Metropolitan productions are now conceived on a higher level than before, 
and reaching a climax late in the season with a memorable series of five 
performances of Strauss’s Elektra and the farewell appearances (also five) of 
Kirsten Flagstad in John Gutman’s admirable English translation of Alcestis. 


1953 

This was Coronation Year, and the art of opera was honoured by 
the Queen, who attended the Coronation Gala at Covent Garden, which 
took the form of the world premiére of Britten’s Gloriana, with Joan 
Cross, Jennifer Vyvyan, Monica Sinclair, Peter Pears, Arnold Matters, 
Geraint Evans and Frederick Dalberg in the leading roles. John Pritchard 
conducted. The Philistines ran riot, and the opera hardly had a chance. 
M. Tony Mayer, the French Cultural Attaché, wrote: 


However, (a) this was a command performance and the Queen had com- 
manded Gloriana; (b) an occasion (however great) is but the blinking of an 
eyelid in the march of time. 
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DON GIOVANNI 


—EXCERPTS 
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Most of the guests will no doubt remember mainly a very gracious Queen 
and the most dazzling audience within memory. Others—who were victims 
of the sort of collective hallucination which fell on Covent Garden that 
evening—will want to eat their words—or worse their lines. When all is said 
and done, it is the work alone that counts. 

Coronation Year also marked a change in the editorship of OPERA. 
Lord Harewood gave up his editorial chair to join the Covent Garden 
Administration. OPERA’s Assistant Editor, Harold Rosenthal, became the 
magazine’s editor, with Andrew Porter as Assistant Editor. The first 
Comment of the new régime opened thus: 

Since OPERA first saw the light of day in February 1950, the Editor and 
the Assistant Editor have worked together in the closest co-operation and 
harmony. Their general aye to the operatic problems of today, their 
appreciation of the difficulties that beset British Opera in particular, have 
been similar in most respects. Any differences of opinion that there may have 
been over editorial policy have been so slight as not to have mattered. 

Now the Editor has left OPERA to take up an administrative position at 
Covent Garden, and I am sure all readers will join us in wishing him success 
in his new undertaking. The Assistant Editor of the past three and a half 
years now becomes the Editor, and embarks on his task, if with few misgivings 
from the purely practical side, certainly with some trepidation when he thinks 
about his responsibilities as policy-maker of the only publication in the world, 
issued throughout the year, entirely devoted to opera. 


Other events of the Coronation summer included the first perform- 
ance of Delius’s Jrmelin at Oxford, conducted by Beecham; Géiulietta 
Simionato’s Covent Garden début as Amneris, Adalgisa and Azucena ; 
and a short Strauss season at Covent Garden by the Munich Opera, 
performing Arabella, Die Liebe der Danae, and Capriccio. 


Here are extracts from OPERA’S reviews of these three events: 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s advocacy of Delius’s music, the care with which 
he realizes each detail, the beauty of sound he elicits from his orchestra, need 
no words. Dennis Arundell’s production provided a handsome series of stage- 
pictures, and offered an ambitious and effective transformation scene. Edna 
Graham and Thomas Round led a cast who were adequate but in no way 
striking. Their love-duet sounded needlessly insipid. The only passion seemed 
to come from Sir Thomas, who urged his singers and players on with great 
two-path yeils of encouragement. A.P. 

Simionato, plainly was put on her mettle by Callas, and after her triumph 
as Amneris, was evidently determined to score as great a one with her Adalgisa. 
She did so, nearly. In ‘si, fino all’ ore’ where the two ladies have the same 
phrase, one after the other, each was plainly determined to sing it more 
brilliantly than her rival, and each gave of their best. A.P. 

Transported by the charm of Arabella. Would the 1934 audiences have 
received it so coolly if Lisa della Casa had sung the title role? On her first 
entrance it seemed to be she, not the spotlight operator, who created the aura 
of radiant light. After her exquisite performance, the most striking feature is 
Kempe’s clear, vital direction; he makes the prelude to the third act seem a 
more thrilling piece than the prelude to Rosenkavalier, which deals with the 
same subject. W.S.M. 

1954 

In 1954, Covent Garden, which had been without a musical director 
since the resignation of Karl Rankl three years previously, announced the 
appointment of Rafael Kubelik as musical director. Mr Kubelik did not 
appear in the opera house, however, until the following spring. Covent 
Garden mounted a new Ring in the summer of 1954; the Vienna Com- 
pany came to the Royal Festival Hall; Britten’s Turn of the Screw had 
its premiére at the Venice Festival, and Walton’s Troilus and Cressida 
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at Covent Garden. All these events were faithfully chronicled in OPERA, 
which in July that year welcomed Philip Hope-Wallace, William Mann 
and Cecil Smith as Associate Editors. 


At Home 


The new Covent Garden Ring. Cecil Smith wrote: 

It would be an effrontery to put forward any final judgments upon Covent 
Garden’s new staging of the Ring after sceing it only once. The work is too 
vast and the human memory is too fallible. Moreover, the men responsible 
for both the dramatic and the musical aspects of the production discovered 
some of their mistakes quite as promptly as the public did; certain changes 
were made in the treatment of the second cycle, which I did not see, and a 
great many more will be made before the Ring is brought back in 1955. At 
the present time, therefore, it is possible to view the enterprise only as a work 
in progress, not as a fait accompli. 

As things stood at the end of the first cycle it was impossible to consider 
Leslie Hurry’s scenery a success. The management’s choice of Mr Hurry 
struck me as a curious one when it was announced. Except for Turandot 
and La Forza del Destino he has designed no operas, and might have been 
assumed to have very limited understanding of the difference between the 
requirements of opera and those of ballet, where (notably in the case of 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet’s Swan Lake) he has functioned expertly. He did not 
know the Ring well until he visited Bayreuth in the summer of 1953 to observe 
the highly special treatment the Wagnerian music dramas are given there. 
Out of his inexperience came the two basic failures of his scheme of designs. 
He did not feel the texture of the Ring dramas, and he did not resolve the 
conflict between the abstract Bayreuth style and the conventional picture-book 
manner. 

The visit of the Vienna State Opera. The Editor commented: 

Visits of foreign opera companies to this country always seem to have 
an extraordinary effect on the critics and the public, who either find all that 
our visitors do superlatively good, or so bad as not to be worth seeing or 
hearing. 

When the Scala company came to Covent Garden in 1950 we had occasion 
to complain about the scurvy way in which they were treated by the majority 
of our leading critics, who, having been brought up for the most part to 
regard everything in music that was ‘Teutonic’ as being good and everything 
‘Latin’ as bad, distinguished themselves by condemning nearly all they 
witnessed, and only praising the orchestra. The recent visit: by the Vienna 
company has produced exactly the reverse, and with the notable exception 
of Mr Ernest Newman, who put the visit in the right perspective, we have 
been embarrassed, as I am sure our visitors were, by thé overflowing praise, 
which they received. This culminated, I thought, in the amazing pronounce- 
ment, made by one of our leading young composers on the television pro- 
gramme in which he said, that until one had seen opera performances such as 
were given by the Vienna company in London, one had never really seen 
opera! No Scala? No Munich? No Glyndebourne? Before discussing and 
criticising the actual performances I do not think it would be a bad idea to 
clear up several misunderstandings that have arisen about this recent Vienna 
Season. In the first place I think it must be pointed out, that the casts of the 
Mozart performances brought to London are not typical of what the opera 
audiences get in Vienna: they were ‘festival’ casts, and for people to say that 
these casts were wonderful is quite legitimate. But to start making compari- 
sons, and to say that Covent Garden should learn how to put on opera from 
them, is just being ridiculous. 

Britten’s The Turn of the Screw. Andrew Porter wrote of its English 


premiére at Sadler’s Wells: 

Later, when the score is published, we must write again about the musical 
aspect of The Turn of the Screw. Already. we can pay tribute to the exact- 
ness with which the composer has found musical expression for the governess’ 
delight in the beauty of Bly, her agitation after the first appearance of Quint, 
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the children’s high spirits (in ‘Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son,’ leading to higher 
keys with each repetition), the sudden melancholy which strikes Miles as he 
sings the Latin mnemonic 

Malo, I would rather be, 

Malo, in an apple tree, 

Malo, than a naughty boy, 

Malo, in adversity. 
—the inexpressibly poignant tune which becomes his epitaph. These are 
some instances: there are many more, for the opera is brimming with music. 
There is a wonderful scene where the whole atmosphere is suffused with the 
ringing of church bells. There is a brilliant scene where Miles dazzles the 
overness by playing on the nursery piano like a young Paderewski, so that 
lora may slip away unobserved to meet Miss Jessel. Never has the English 
Opera Group’s thirteen-piece orchestra been used more tellingly. 


Walton’s Troilus and Creddisa at Covent Garden. Cecil Smith wrote: 

The world premiére gave Walton’s opera that outer brilliance which is its 
especial need. The late-romantic realism of the work was admirably exp 
George Devine’s production emphasized the representational character of the 
work. It created a living stage picture, which strongly underlined the pathos. 
Hugh Casson’s monumental sets showed us a romanticized antiquity. Magda 
Laszlo’s deeply felt Cressida sang with a light, shining purity of voice. Richard 
Lewis was lyrical and flexible as Troilus. Festal vocal splendour from soloists 
and chorus surrounded the lovers. Excelling all else, however, was the intensity 
of Peter Pear’s assumption of Pandarus, noble and intelligent alike vocally and 
dramatically. Sir Malcolm Sargent was responsible for the wonderful balance 
between the stage and the fine playing of the Covent Garden orchestra. The 
conductor brought to the score an equal feeling for clarity and drama. The 
applause increased from act to act and ended with a long ovation. Walton’s 
opera is a significant addition to the repertory, but the musical theatre of the 
twentieth century has gained no fresh impetus from it. 


Abroad 


Wieland Wagner continued his new approach to his grandfather’s 
operas with a Tannhduser production that provoked much adverse 
criticism. Andrew Porter wrote: 


Wieland. Wagner’s new production of Tannhduser at Bayreuth this 
summer is peculiarly disturbing. Formerly one has been able to justify his 
innovations by claiming that—quite apart from their striking visual impact and 
the resultant dramatic power—they have enabled the listener to concentrate 
on the music and the dramatic action undistracted by the absurdities inherent 
(though not always apparent) in the traditional methods of Wagnerian staging. 
Gétterdammerung and Parsifal, re-seen this year, afforded ample support for 
such a claim. But in Tannhduser Wieland Wagner has introduced absurdities 
of his own, worse than any of the old ones. The basic fault—and it is perhaps 
the most serious one that an opera producer can commit—seems to be that he 
has placed visual spectacle before the music: he has imposed his own designs 
on the music, and the designs do not fit. 

At Hamburg, Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron was given its premiére 
in a radio performance. H. H. Stuckenschmidt sent a long report which 
opened thus: 

The Hamburg Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk can justly pride itself on 
having performed one of the most any works of our time. Its prepara- 
tion was no light matter. A microfilm was obtained of Schoenberg’s auto- 
graph (a reduced score, but with every note established), and from this Her- 
mann Scherchen deciphered the full score. The resulting material entailed 
months of hard work. Choirs in Hamburg (Staatliche Hochschule and NWDR) 
and Cologne (NWDR) shared in the enterprise. Winfried Zillig, Schoenberg’s 
pupil, prepared the piano score and directed the liminary rehearsals in 
Hamburg. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt who was to have conducted fell ill 
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Checking the score of ‘Moses und 
Aron’ against the microfilm sent 
from America by Schoenberg's 
widow 


shortly before the performance so to 
Hans Rosbaud was entrusted the for- 
midable undertaking. On this occa- 
sion, with his authoritative technical 
and stylistic abilities, he excelled him- 
self. He directed his large forces with 
a dedication to the spirit of the work 
and to that of its creator whom he 
reveres. The realization was utterly 
convincing. 

Among the soloists, the eminently 
musical and beautifully sung Aron 
of Helmut Krebs must be mentioned 
first. As Moses, Hans Herbert Fiedler 
made a Biblical, affecting speaker. 
Ilona Steingruber-Wildgans, Helmut 
Kretschmar, Horst Giinter, Hermann 
Reith and Ursula Zollenkompf also 4 
took part. Among the solo sopranos NWDR 
in the chorus the beautiful, imaginative singing of Dorothea Férster-Georgis 
was outstanding. The NWDR Symphony Orchestra, having in Bernhard 
Hamann a leader experienced in contemporary music, accomplished the 
utmost in the way of precision, beauty of sound, and refinement of tone. 

At the end of the hour-long first act there was lively applause. It mounted 
at the end to an immense ovation for Rosbaud, and all the performers. In a 
box Frau Gertrud Schoenberg and her daughter Nuria, who had come to 
Hamburg from Hollywood as guests of NWDR, could witness the posthumous 
triumph of the greatest of Schoenberg’s compositions. 

In Vienna there had been many rumours as to who was to be 
appointed Generalmusikdirektor of the Staatsoper. Joseph Wechsberg 
sent this report, which we published in May: 

Vienna’s great musical handicap race is over, and the winner is Dr Karl 
Béhm who was appointed as director of the Vienna State Opera for five years, 
beginning September 1, 1954. Béhm’s appointment was received with muted 
enthusiasm by Vienna’s press and musical world. There is nothing much to be 
said against him—he is a first-rate musician, able, thorough and a man of good 
taste—but even his fiercest admirers admit that he is hardly likely to live up to 
the memory of his ee among whom were Mahler, Weingartner, 
Schalk and Strauss. me call him a human metronome and others refer to 
him as a schoolmaster. Being the perfect Beamte he has been careful not to 
say too much about his plans in order not to antagonize Vienna’s many frac- 
tions and factions. He wants to change the present ‘star system’ into an 
‘ensemble system’; though Vienna has more of an ensemble than, say, New 
York, Milan or Berlin. He hopes to re-open the newly rebuilt State Opera 
House on Ringstrasse in October, 1955, with ‘six premiéres in the first ten days’. 
Currently, there are fifty operas in Vienna’s repertory, but all scenery will have 
to be newly created for the big house. The Theater an der Wien, which has 
become dear to Vienna’s operagoers for its intimate character and beautiful 
acoustics, is going to be kept for Mozart operas and other works that do not 
require a large stage. The Volksoper will go on playing classical operetta, and 
in summer there will be al fresco oy nope of Figaro in the courtyard of 
Schénbrunn Castle. So there may be four operas on some nights in Vienna. 

Béhm conducted a single performance of Elektra after his appointment, 
perhaps in order to show what he can do best; and his best was very good 
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The reopening of 
the Teatro di Corte, 
Naples, 

November 1954 


Parisio 





indeed. He held the 100-odd members of the Philharmoniker down to 
chamber-music subtlety but no detail was lost: the whole wonderful score was 
there in all its intrinsic beauty. Strauss once said after an Elektra which he 
conducted here in the Twenties that he was pleased when somebody told him, 
‘Tonight I understood every word.’ The audience understood every word of 
Béhm’s Elektra, yet the climaxes were all there and for a 100 minutes the 
people were glued to the edge of their seats. Elektra is now the most astonish- 
ing single performance in Vienna, owing no doubt to Christel Goltz, the most 
remarkable Elektra since Gutheil-Schoder, to Hilde Zadek (Chrysothemis) and 
to the Klytemnaestra of either Elizabeth Héngen or Margarete Klose. 

During November, the Teatro di Corte, Naples, reopened with a 
performance of Paisiello’s Don Chisciotte. Cynthia Jolly wrote: 

Vittorio Gui had a task after his own heart, and made a splendid job of 
the musical side. The singers had been shrewdly cast. Hugues Cuénod’s Don 
Quixote, elongated and tragi-comic, was a marvel, a most carefully-studied 
portrayal. Alda Nomi and Graziella Sciutti were a winsome couple of pleasure- 
loving high-born ladies, cousins to Melchiorre Luise, who excelled himself 
in a buffo dialect role. Giuseppe Valdengo made a lovable Sancho Panza, with 
a singing voice which sounded as resonant as Fafner’s in the small theatre, 
with its keen acoustics. The sets were designed at short notice by Luca Crippa, 
and though over-detailed showed a welcome sense of colour combination. 
Gian-Franco Enriquez is primarily known as a television producer; this showed 
itself in a tendency not to focus the action sufficiently for distance and to 
burden it with small gestures; this apart, the staging of Don Chisciotte did 
him honour. (to be concluded). 





OPERA offers its congratulations to David Webster, General Administra- 
tor of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on his knighthood, announced 
in the New Year’s Honours List. Mr Webster is the first ‘operatic knight’ 
since Sir Augustus Harris. We also offer our congratulations to John Denison, 
Music Director of the Arts Council, on his C.B.E. 





At a performance of Faust by a small opera company in Montreal in the 
early 1900's, the manager made the following announcement during the inter- 
mission between the first and second acts: “In keeping with the progress of 
the new century, we have replaced the spinning wheel, which is an obsolete 
implement, by the Singer sewing machine. It is so smooth that you will not 
lose a single note in the King of Thule aria.” Indeed, when Marguerite began 
to sing, she pedalled the machine continuously and noiselessly. At the end of 
the aria, she sang an extra recitative: ‘This sewing machine is an incompar- 
able instrument. And it costs only sixty thalers!’ (The thaler, of course, was 
the progenitor of the dollar, so the word was appropriate.) (High Fidelity) 
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Opera: National or International 


R. C. Stallman’s article in our November issue has drawn a huge volume 
of correspondence. We are grateful to all those who have taken such trouble 
to write often long and deeply considered answers, and regret that it is 
impossible to. print every argument made. The following is a selection of 
points from some of these letters. 

OPERA is obviously in favour of opera in English, as its Editorials show. 
These represent the personal views and opinions of the Editor; the opera-going 
public and opera administrators are month after month bombarded with the 
same views expressed in the same way and supported by the same fallacious 
arguments. It is possible that if this goes on much longer the management at 
Covent Garden will come round to your perverse way of thinking, believing 
it to be the opinion of the majority, having heard it so often. It is to help 
avert this catastrophe that I feel bound to answer. 

‘The prevalent craze for performing operas in their original language’— 
this is presumably intended to convey the impression that wanting to hear 
Italian opera in Italian is something new, and ignores the fact that Italian 
opera has always been sung in Italian in the leading opera houses of the 
world. The Italian temperament, the Italian voice, the Italian melody are all 
so utterly different from their English counterparts. The Italians are a more 
lively, fiery, passionate, emotional, uninhibited race than the English— 
likewise their music and style of presentation. We cannot superimpose our 
stoical, placid, restrained British temperament on to such music; nor can we 
do justice to the fine rich singing melody of the Italian operas with the 
unmistakably English timbre of our voices. It is hard to describe in words 
to those who cannot hear it exactly what the difference is. Even the best 
English singers, as soon as they begin to sing, betray unmistakably the fact 
that they are not Italian. I agree with the girl in the queue. Many of the 
words in many operas do sound ‘soppy’. Lucia has to sing ‘O Fulmine!’ (‘Oh 
thunderbolt!’) as an expression of emotion. Well, let’s face it, people just 
don’t say ‘Oh thunderbolt!’ If this word is in a foreign language we still 
know what it means, but the absurdity of it is not so painfully apparent. Kt 
serves as an expression—it is accompanied by music which enhances the force 
and impact of this impression. One is able to grasp the meaning of the word 
without the detail that the actual substance of the word carries, i.e. that 
‘fulmine’ actually means ‘thunderbolt’. The ‘soppiness’ of the word is filtered 
off in the process of translation in one’s own mind; the feeling of what the 
word is meant to convey comes through with the music. This is what the girl 
meant when she said she didn’t understand Italian. I am sure she didn’t mean 
she had no wish or desire to understand what was going on on the stage. 

‘More and more foreign artists are being engaged.to sing the leading 
roles —I wonder just why? Could it be that the explanation is very simple— 
that they are better singers. This is not the same, as suggested frequently, as 
saying that ali foreign artists are automatically better than all English artists, 
but that those engaged recently are better than their English counterparts. It 
seems to me that the correct way to approach an opera is to aim at the 
highest degree of artistic perfection attainable with the resources at hand. If 
one’s resources—chiefly financial—allow one to engage a greater artist who 
gives greater pleasure it seems the right thing to do. 

It is suggested that the Old Vic produces Marie Stuart in English; there- 
fore why not operas in English, too. In a play the audibility of words is all- 
important because there is nothing else. The problems of blending the words 
with the music do not exist because there is no music. People do not go to the 
opera to hear words. They go to hear music. People who like words better 
tend to go to the theatre. 

Your correspondent says ‘we are no linguists’. He should not judge other 
people by his own standards. If he has been going to the opera for forty 
years and has not yet learnt enough Italian to get him through the standard 
Italian operas he is indeed no linguist. 

Why is the appearance of international stars ‘disturbing’, ‘invidious’ and 
‘distracting’ to the members of the resident company? I am not a member of 
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the company, so I can only surmise, but if I was I should imagine the presence 
of a great star in the cast would be an occasion to look forward to with great 
excitement. I should be sure of a sensitive gifted artist who felt correctly 
about the music and style and who sang with res for the drama and who 
responded to and agreed with my own ideas of how the music ought to go. 
I might even be inspired to excel myself by this artistic stimulus. As a 
member of the audience, however, I would get up early in the morning to 
queue for tickets and spend a lot more than I could afford, probably, for the 
privilege of hearing a great artist. I would particularly appreciate it if it was 
during the season so that all my year’s opera-going were not to be crammed 
into a few weeks in the summer. If Mr Stallmann doesn’t like it, I suggest he 
goes to Sadler’s Wells where he will be able to witness a tolerable performance 
in English and leave his seat at Covent Garden to someone who can appreciate 
what it is offering. Note that no reasons are given why the advent of inter- 
national singers during the season should be disturbing, etc.; there is no 
reason. 

I see Mr Stallman objects to foreign producers. As no language problem 
arises here it would be interesting to tar his reasons. It is also interesting 
to note that he agrees that there are operas which can only be revived if there 
is enough money to pay for a starry cast. This seems to be a good reason for 
paying for a starry cast. And a good reason for making a grant available or 
we would never be able to hear these operas. I submit that Don Carlos is 
such an opera. 

I could say more, but it is all so obvious—e.g., the question of pure 
vowel sounds—but more lengthy explanation still would be of little avail, I 
fear. There are none so blind as those who will not see. In conclusion may I 
suggest that : 

1. Those who want opera in English go to Sadler’s Wells. 

2. Covent Garden continues its recent policy of providing the highest 

artistic standards possible with the available resources. 
C. Korvin, Potters Bar 


Covent Garden is subsidized by the taxpayer and has both an artistic and 
financial obligation to fulfil to the public. Financially, its directors must try 
to lose as little money as possible and international opera must surely be, 
generally speaking, much better box office than national. Moreover, artistic- 
ally, international opera has many assets. Gobbi, Christoff and De los 
Angeles are supreme artists in their field, and to insist on them singing in 
English would be to deny ourselves the pleasure of hearing them. The enter- 
tainment value of internationally sung performances is invariably much 
= than otherwise, and presumably Lucia and now Cav. and Pag. are 

ing sung in Italian so that at a late date it might be just possible to hear 
Callas as Lucia without resorting to a polyglot performance. 

Another important consideration is that the opera-going public learns 
most of its opera from gramophone records. These records are invariably s' 
by international singers in the original language. They not only set nee dh 
orchestral—standards which audiences hope to hear paralleled at Covent 
Garden but by repeated playing of their records, these prospective audiences 
come to know the exact sound and intonation that Signor X makes when he 
sings ‘Era la notte’; it sounds quite different, however competent Mr Y may 
be, if he sings it in English. 

We read that the advance bookings at Covent Garden are the best for 
years in a season which predominates in performances in original languages. 
It looks fairly obvious as to what audiences want, and it is after all a 


necessity to please the customer. 
J. K. Hirst, Rossendale 


Surely the need to create a national style through our native language 
(Welsh in Cardiff, of course) has already been clearly and aptly put by many 
to need putting again. I personally would happily forgo the foreign stars at 
three times the usual prices—especially when we have a better Lucia at home, 
and one moreover who does not make ugly sounds. Let us have the foreign 
stars—but let them sing in English, for ’s sake. And another point about 
singing in English—it might help to overcome the temptation to drag an artist 
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from the far ends of the world when we have one at home who can do it as 
well if not better. Let us be honest about this—not all the foreign imports are 
worth the expense of the air ticket. Don Roberts, Folkestone 


The burden of conveying the meaning of a situation in opera lies firmly 
and squarely on the shoulders of the producer. He must make his artists 
act. He must make his characters live, and his settings, costumes, make-up and 
lighting must extract every last ounce of plot from the libretto and project it 
unerringly over the footlights. There is little room for subtlety in this side of 
opera. The days are gone (thank Heaven) when it was sufficient for an artist 
to walk on to the stage dressed as a character in which he or she plainly did 
not believe, stand like a graven image, sing the aria (albeit brilliantly) and 
then stalk off after plainly and openly acknowledging the applause of the 
audience. Nowadays, the public has to be poems that Madam X really is 
the fascinating creature she is portraying; and rightly so. But if she achieves 
it she will do so not so much because she enunciates her words clearly but for 
two reasons: (a) the music she has to sing, (b) the histrionic ability she 
displays while she sings. Norman White, Sheffield 


Some of your readers may remember that an English opera put the 
finishing touches to the decline of Italian opera in Handel’s day—this in spite 
of the fact that audiences then probably had more Italian than now. There 
were no L.P.s, of course, but scores were to be had from Mr Walsh at a price 
which must have been inconsiderable to the social class which supported the 
opera, and many more of them were practical amateurs of music than now. 

It is simply not enough to know the drift of a libretto’s meaning. Master- 
singers, Act 1, can be an enormous bore unless every word that David says 
about the singing and song-making is heard in its proper place. In much tragic 
opera it is possible to guess the meaning of the words from the actions of the 
singers, in very important places, at least, but the complexities of many 
comedies are entirely lost and misunderstood through lack of understanding of 
the language. 

t seems a pity that now we have at last admitted a producer to 


I 
the circle of important personages in an opera house, we should 
encourage a system which will lead to a conception of opera as a concert in 
costume. And then we will have to find another Beggar’s Opera to revitalize 
it, gust as Sadler’s Wells revitalized this country’s opera with ty translations 
and with a few native operas like Peter Grimes not very long 
Peter Wishart, | London, S.W.7 


At Covent Garden does one person in a hundred in the audience under- 
stand German or Italian? If the opera is in a do one-tenth of the 
words come over clearly? Obviously the story of the opera should be under- 
stood, and the understanding would be enhanced if a few musical programme 
notes were added. I personally enjoy every visit to Covent Garden, though I 
have to leave home at 2 p.m. and not get back till 3.30 a.m., sometimes in the 
fog of November, and I am 72. I do not feel i am missing much because I 
don’t hear the words. Dr. J. V. L. Grant, Tamworth 


Opera in English will eventually be more likely if opera in general is 
more popular. This popularity will increase if international stars give us high 
standard performances to capacity audiences. These singers will not come if 
they are forced to sing in English. Geoffrey Collens 


No amount of ability to understand the words of the text can make up 

for an inadequate performance. There is, however, room for flexibility. Some 
operas come over well in English (though I have never mana to catch even 
half of the words), and are performed very well by the resident cast. Jenufa, 
Rosenkavalier and Turandot have all been very enjoyable in English. The 
recent B.B.C. production of Otello was, I think, a good example of what I am 
saying. Here was an acknowledged masterpiece, not only because of its music 
but for its fine libretto too, being inadequately given in a language which 
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obscured Boito’s work by singers who obviously had not been chosen for their 
ability to interpret this great work. 

I cannot help feeling that a good Musical Director at Covent Garden 
could, with a little common sense, solve most of these problems and keep most 
of us happy most of the time. W. R. Summerfield, London, N.4 


When it comes to Mr Stallman’s ‘ideal’ of Italian opera sung by Italians, 
German by Germans, and so on, one is forced to protest because this seems 
to be a common fallacy in England today, yet is supported neither by operatic 
history nor the greatest teachers of singing, past or present. Nationality as 
such has nothing to do with qualities of voice or singing style, and the 
greatest singers—the singers, that is, who have had the best possible training, 
rare though that may be today—can span all styles within the limits of their 
natural vocal range. Thus two Scandinavians, Flagstad and Birgit Nilsson, are 
unquestionably finer than any German sopranos of today as Briinnhilde, just 
as another, Gulbranson, led the field at Bayreuth in the past; Elisabeth Reth- 
burg was once called by Toscanini ‘the greatest living soprano’ (and he did 
not mean in German opera); Lilli Lehmann was equally famous as Donna 
Anna and Isolde; Jean de Reszke has probably had few equals as Siegfried, 
although also excelling in Italian and French parts; and our own Eva Turner 
has not in my experience been surpassed as Turandot or Aida, any more than 
Sylvia Fisher since the war as Sieglinde or Elsa. 

At Covent Garden one should expect the best, whether the artist be 
British or foreign; and the best in opera always involves acting and vocal 
expression, in addition to beauty of voice and phrasing. And, if that meant, 
say, Hermann Uhde, a fine singing stylist and superb actor, as Iago and 
Scarpia as well as Gunther, Telramund and the Hoffmann evil genius, it 
would not, to my mind or that of anyone with an intelligent interest in 
operatic artistry, mean a falling-off from Tito Gobbi but a fascinating new 
interpretation by an artist of equal subtlety and stature. 

Audrey Williamson, London, S.W.3 


Quite apart from the question of understanding, I find a completely 
different atmosphere in the Opera House at celebrity performances, and it is 
not a comfortable atmosphere. The loud-voiced, a Romer sow: critics appear 
in greater numbers, and one feels that few people are there for pure enjoy- 
ment. Personally I derive greater pleasure from watching the development of 
our own singers than from hearing many visiting artists. 

Kenneth Sutcliffe, Ealing 


I believe, as Mr Stallman obviously does, that the audiences at Covent 
Garden now are to a high degree made up of the old Stoll Theatre Italian 
season audiences; audiences without a true appreciation of what opera is all 
about. There are many people, including original supporters of the Covent 
Garden company, who believe that Covent Garden should not cater primarily 
for foreigners in London, for record enthusiasts, snobs, critics, linguists or 
highbrows, but for an ordinary appreciative and critical British opera-goer. 

Neil Martin-Kaye, Ealing 


Surely the initial Covent Garden Trust ‘hope . . . that if it succeeded in 
establishing a genuine national style of operatic presentation it would attract 
native composers and librettists to write for it’, and all argument based upon 
it, is mistaken. Britain will have a genuine national style with the coming of 
a great national operatic composer; anything else is putting the cart before the 
horse, as an examination of German, Czech or Russian operatic tradition 
would show. In the circumstances, Covent Garden’s retreat from its early 
post-war position seems to me inevitable, and on the whole successful, as it 
presents existing international repertory, employing generously both native and 
international artists. 

However, I cannot understand the neglect of Peter Grimes. If Halka 
could fill the Warsaw Opera three times a week, shouldn't it be possible to fill 
Covent Garden with Grimes, say, once a month? It ought to be possible to 
give this opera the strongest support and publicity. 

Ivo Berounsky, St. Albans 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. During February Lucia di Lammermoor, Turandot, and 
The Mastersingers will return to the repertory. The Donizetti opera will be 
sung in Italian by Joan Sutherland, Margreta Elkins, André Turp (début), 
John Shaw, Joseph Rouleau, and Kenneth MacDonald; Bryan Balkwill will 
conduct. Turandot (in English) will once again have Amy Shuard in the title 
role, Hans Kaart as Calaf, and Una Hale and Marie Collier as Lit; John 
Pritchard will conduct. The Mastersingers revival, also in English, will be 
conducted by Reginald Goodall, with James Pease as Sachs, Ronald Dowd as 
Walther, Geraint Evans as Beckmesser, David Ward as Pogner, Dermot Troy 
as David, Forbes Robinson as Kothner, Una Hale as Eva, and Noreen Berry 
as Magdalene. Both Dowd and Ward will be making their Covent Garden 
débuts. Early in March there will be a revival of La Bohéme (in Italian). 
Jussi Bjoerling sings at Covent Garden for the first time since 1939. Rosanna 
Carteri will make her Covent Garden début as Mimi, and the cast 
will also include Marie Collier, John Shaw, Geraint Evans and Joseph 
Rouleau; Edward Downes will conduct. The new production of Macbeth is 
scheduled for March 31, with Tito Gobbi in the title role, Amy Shuard as 
Lady Macbeth, André Turp as Macduff, Rouleau as Banquo. Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli will return to Covent Garden to conduct, and Michael 
Benthall will produce. (It had been hoped that Callas would have sung Lady 
Macbeth, but she finds herself unable to undertake any major commitments 
at the moment.) During the Easter period Parsifal will be revived—there is a 
possibility of a Good Friday performance; and at the end of April comes the 
long-awaited Trojans revival under Beecham. Other events before the end of 
the 1959-60 season will include the new production of // Barbiere di Siviglia, 
in all probability Prokofiev’s Fiery Angel, and revivals of Elektra and Manon. 

Hintlesham Festival Club. The operatic performances of Hintlesham’s 
winter season will consist of two performances of The Barber of Seville on 
February 5 and 6. 


AMERICA 


New York. The most exciting début at the Metropolitan since the first 
appearance there of Maria Callas took place.on December 18, when Tristan 
und Isolde returned to the repertory after a season’s absence. The Swedish 
soprano Birgit Nilsson, familiar to American audiences through her appear- 
ances in San Francisco and Chicago, made her first New York appearance as 
Isolde. The presence of a singer who could encompass the high B’s and C’s, 
forte, was itself a remarkable phenomenon, for such has not been heard in 
this house since the early days of Flagstad and Traubel. For the rest, Miss 
Nilsson’s Isolde excelled in the imperious aspects of the role, in the sarcastic 
flinging down of the gage before Tristan in Act I, in the “‘Todgeweihtes Haupt’ 
passages, and so on. It was less accomplished in the more tender moments, 
though Miss Nilsson can sing piano when she wishes; and at times, especially 
in the Liebesnacht, her voice departed from true pitch. As an interpreter of 
the role, Miss Nilsson is already in a league with, say, Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
and Gertrude Kappel; and in a few years, with diligent application, she may 
become one of the truly great Isoldes. 

In place of Otto Klemperer, whose health was not up to the rehearsals 
and the transatlantic passage, Karl Béhm gave a very satisfactory account of 
the score, opening up a few of the passages normally cut out of Tristan’s 
music in the last act, restoring the whole of Marke’s monologue, but inexplic- 
ably deleting the entire lament of Isolde over the dead body of Tristan (‘So 
bange Tage’, etc.) thus causing the last act to lose symmetry and dramatic 
impact. The orchestra, which is understandably taxed by the rigours of 
performing seven different operas a week, plus rehearsals, was unusually 
responsive; only the brass in places proved recalcitrant. Béhm tends to 
emphasize continuity and counterpoint at the expense of lyricism, but this is a 
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Melancon 


Two scenes from the new production of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
at the Metropolitan ; sets by Teo Otto 





relief after the erratic tempi and dynamics that have plagued Wagner in recent 
Metropolitan seasons. On stage a substitute Tristan, karl Liebl, made his first 
appearance here in the role, and sang as well as his modest voice would 
permit (Ramon Vinay, who was indisposed for the first evening, is expected to 
rejoin the cast later). The unbalance created by a lightweight Tristan and a 
heavyweight Isolde extended to the other principals: Walter Cassel was a 
rough-voiced Kurwenal, lacking the proper tenderness in Act 3; and Irene 
Dalis wobbled insecurely in Brangane’s music. Jerome Hines, however, was 
in noble voice as King Mark, and it was a pleasure to hear his music intact. 
Other roles were capably sung by baritone Calvin Marsh (Melot), Charles 
Anthony (Seaman) and Paul Frank (Shepherd). 

The new décor of Teo Otto was a mishmash of styles that grew pro- 
ey, less satisfactory from one act to the next. Act 1 disclosed a brilliant 
Chagali-like sunset in bright oranges and gold, and a handy sail that rose and 
fell to disclose Tristan, crew, etc. Act 2: a smallish castle tower, stage right; 
a stunted tree, stage centre, under which the lovers poured out their souls; and 
a large disc of bizarre design, hung from the heavens on the left (Sun? Moon? 
Night?? Day??). In Act 3 Tristan was condemned to lie under a curving 
tinselly ornament from which hung six or seven tinfoil leaves while the 
faithful Shepherd gazed into yards of black velvet representing the waste and 
empty sea. It is not surprising, considering the handicaps of the sets, that 
Herbert Graf’s production had no particular distinction; but Mr Graf should 
tell his Tristan not to drop his sword a full two or three seconds before Melot 
runs him through. 

The new production of Le Nozze di Figaro was staged for laughs by 
the Metropolitan’s favourite Master of the Revels, Cyril Ritchard. Now 


Mildred Miller as Cherubino, Kim Borg as the Count and Elisabeth 
Séderstr6m as Susanna in the new production of ‘Figaro’ at the 
Metropolitan 


Melancon 





Mr Ritchard is capable of extremely funny shenanigans when he is the acting 
party, but such antic tricks as he teaches to opera singers tend to fizzle damply 
unless the singer is blessed with a natural comic talent. Fortunately, in Figaro 
there was enough natural vivacity on stage to survive the hamminess of the 
production. Oliver Messel’s sets, also, ravish the eye, and are a welcome relief 
after the dowdy production that has done service for seasons past. Not since 
Sayao have we seen a Susanna of such charm and distinction as Elisabeth 
Séderstrém, or heard ‘Deh vieni’ sung so sweetly. Lisa della Casa as the 
Countess had some hauntingly beautiful moments: her ‘Dove sono’ and the 
Letter Duet were unforgettable. Gorgeously begowned, she lent an air of 
elegance to the proceedings that did much to mitigate the jackanapes. Giorgio 
Tozzi, who alternated with Siepi in the title role, is developing into a very able 
Figaro: with his splendid bass voice he may some day become a memorable 
one. Christa Ludwig, daughter of Anton Ludwig, made her Metropolitan 
début as Cherubino, and sang very nicely, somewhat inhibited by an ill-fitting 
costume and some ill-timed horseplay. Kim Borg, making his Metropolitan 
début as the Count, sang with light and unresonant tones, and senved t te 

the weakest member of the cast. Regina Resnik was a very amusing Marcellina 
(when the chorus of Flower Girls and the corps de ballet did not get in her 
way) and Alessio de Paolis played a superb Basilio. Others in the cast were 
Ezio Flagello (Bartolo), Gabor Carelli (Curzio), Teresa Stratas (Barbarina) and 
Lawrence Davidson (Antonio). Erich Leinsdorf’s conducting was energetic 
and well-paced, but heavy-handed and lacking in wit. 

The Metropolitan’s normally meagre French repertory has been augmented 
by the return of Manon and Pelléas et Mélisande after an absence of four and 
five seasons respectively. Both operas revealed an astonishing variety of French 
accents, most of them incomprehensible. This was particularly damaging to 
the Pelléas, which requires an intimate fusion of text and music. Five years 
ago, under Monteux, the performances of Pelléas with De los Angeles, 
Uppman, and Singher were memorable indeed; but the best that could be said 
for this season’s revival was that it suggested the score: it was passable. 
Owing to Jean Morel’s capable conducting the performance came to life in the 
last two acts, and De los Angeles in her deathbed scene suggested the 
poignancy that had characterized her performances in 1953-54. By 1959 both 
Uppman and De los Angeles seemed to have grown a little bored with their 
roles: their gestures were empty and conventional and their singing seldom 
attained the lyricism and tenderness of the earlier performances. George 
London sang Golaud this season, for the first time, and seemed a little 
uncomfortable in the role. Giorgio Tozzi’s Arkel had nobility of voice, but 
once or twice he and the conductor were on quite different paths. Regina 
Resnik was her usual highly competent self as Geneviéve. Richard RePass 


New York, Metropolitan. The 1960-61 season at the Metropolitan will 
open on October 24 with the first performance there of Verdi’s Nabucco. 
The new production has been made possible by a gift from the National 
Council of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Chicago. The first production by a resident opera company of Der fliegende 
Hollander added a dollop of Wagner to the autumn revels. Sets, designed by 
Camillo Paravaccini amd doggedly representational, were rented from the 
Rome opera; Adolf Rott remained on to direct, in a pre-war Bayreuth 
manner that has become unfashionable even in the United States. Birgit 
Nilsson, wearing blonde braids and a rapt face, sang Senta with progressive 
security, but only Mary MacKenzie as the Nurse and Comes Curzi’s Italianate 
Steersman were otherwise acceptable. Tomislav Neralic, who was appearing in 
America for the first time, contributed a stolid Vanderdecken, immobile on the 
one hand, and ever nasal, whether or not he was in time and in tune. Josef 
Greindl, a grotesque Daland, was echt Deutsch in deportment and voice. 
Eugene Tobin had no control of pitch downward from the middle register, and 
therefore sang Erik badly while Bane wh at at all to act. Of course the question 
was asked: why the Dutchman at all, if seemingly cast by hearsay, and with- 
out a single dramatic or scenic innovation? 

La Gioconda, in ‘time-honoured décor from the local warehouse that used 
to serve Raisa, came next. Bruno Bartoletti infused the performance with 
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Birgit Nilsson as Senta 


Eileen Farrell as La Gioconda 
Irene Dalis as Laura 


Opera in Chicago 


Leontyne Price as Thais 


Michel Roux as Athanaél 
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uncommon excitement, while Carlo Maestrini’s clumsy on Sees 
every insanity in ‘the text, and Ruth Page’s choreography, i tart words of 
a local colleague, ‘compounded misfortune. There were more solos than 
soloists’. Eileen Farrell, however, had generously improved vocal acting since 
her Gioconda début on the same stage two seasons ago, singing furthermore 
with power and tonal opulence. Richard Tucker brought a clarion tenor to 
Enzo that very nearly e his chronic over-acting. Giuseppe Taddei was 
Barnaba, which role neither required the troublesome top notes of an otherwise 
gorgeous baritone, nor suited a demeanor and physique so fetching in the 
comic operas of Rossini. Irene Dalis was a decent Laura, though never of 
sufficient persuasion that one ever forgot ‘the a triumph of 1957. 
Josef Greindl was, as Alvise Badoero, a commanding figure but at the mercy 
of a wobbly voice. Irene Kramarich managed, undirected from all evidence, to 
sing La Cieca well until Barnaba hustled her off in Act 3 to die u 

For this spotty season’s final production, the Lyric management 
indulged an idée fixe and revived for the first time locally since 1935, Mary 
Garden’s old sex-and-salvation standby, Thais. Settings built for Miss Garden’s 
first Chicago enactment of the role in 1910 surrounded a miscast that featured 
Leontyne Price, Michel Roux, Léopold Simoneau and Fernando Corena. 
Georges Prétre came from Paris for his American début as conductor, and 
alone enjoyed a major success. Orchestral performance belied its motley 
origin (barring a café performance of the Méditation), whilst the chorus sang 
with unprecedented artistry. However, as vulgarly directed by Vladimir 
Rosing, the show was shoddy. Miss Price sang handsomely, but Thais is 
principally an acting role. She appeared, embarrassingly, to have coached the 
role alternately with a nautch dancer and a refugee from the chorus of Max 
Reinhardt’s The Miracle. M. Roux, for his United States début as Athanaél, 
wore a dolorous expression and a wig Callas might envy in the final act of 
Medea. Mr Simoneau bawled the music of Nicias while his hose bagged about 
the knees and two beefy slaves danced attendance. The corps de ballet, Miss 
Ruth Page’s province, found itself in choreographic circumstances that had 
the men doing women’s steps and the ladies preparing for the next Olympic 
Games. It could be said, without exaggeration, that this revival of Thais was a 
disaster where matters counted most. Roger Dettmer 


A scene from Act 2 of ‘Thais’ at Chicago 
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Dallas. The Civic Opera Company’s 1959 season is now on public record 
as the most artistically and financially rewarding of its amazing three years of 
life. On successive weekends between November 6 and 21 it accounted for 
nearly $150,000 in gross receipts from some 25,000 patrons coming from 
Canada, Mexico and points far distant from Dallas for two performances 
each of Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Barbiere di Siviglia and Medea at the 
4,120-seat State Fair Music Hall. In all respects, 1959's statistics reflect con- 
siderable advance over 1958’s. How deeply the young company’s impact has 
registered and how its support continues to grow was indicated by the opening 
night Lucia. 

In planning for 1959, Lawrence Kelly (the general manager) gambled on 
having Maria Callas as the star of two productions as Lucia and Medea, and 
on Teresa Berganza as Rosina. When Miss Berganza became unavailable in 
the late summer, Kelly embarked upon the daring tack of convincing La Callas 
that now was the time to introduce her Rosina to the United States. She 
agreed, but though she managed a Lucia, she was trapped by court hearings 
in Italy and replaced as Rosina. She returned barely in time for Medea. 
Throughout her difficult personal period, it must be noted the diva did her 
utmost to protect the Dallas season, which could have ended far less hectically 
for her with Lucia. 

It is necessary to preface any report on 1959 with these re-hashings of 
events, since only through them was it made unmistakeably clear to the public 
at large that with or without the incomparable Callas presence, the Dallas 
company is producing lyric theatre both remarkable and unique in this 
country—and of which the producer or régisseur is now the star. Callas 
present, or Callas absent, the 1959 season brought a distinguished roster of 
many other artists. 

With this preface it might be more apparent to those outside why 1959 
generated such electrical excitements offstage as well as on. Even the anti- 
Callas minority became hopelessly involved. As a consequence, her second- 
night Mad Scene in Lucia was superb. To pros and cons alike, though, she 
proved again that as singing actress she is without contemporary equal, even 
when the ear was aware tha: all was not vocally perfect. 

Tartan-tinted throughout, this Lucia was a brooding, misty and remark- 
able evocation of period romanticism and gained tremendous cogency from 
the peculiar communicative gifts of Callas, which made of its heroine a figure 
of flesh and blood for the first time in Dallas’s ardent opera-going. 

Franco Zeffirelli’s stage plan—especially the tableaux introducing each 
scene—was stunningly effective, as London knows; the settings and costumes 
were on loan from the Royal Opera House. It was treated with considerably 
more respect and understanding than Dallas’s exchange Medea, which was 
woefully short-changed artistically by Covent Garden’s management in the 
production we endured last June. Ettore Bastianini’s “Enrico was darkly 
forceful and. a warm glory to hear. Gianni Raimondi’s Edgardo bared its 
masculine passions like an unmuted trumpet. Excellent, too, was the sonorous 
dimension of Nicola Zaccaria’s Raimondo and the clarion Arturo of Glade 
Peterson. As Alisa, Ruth Kobart chiefly added sturdy mezzo balance to the 
much-battered sextet, this time given a thrilling force of communication and 
tone not often come by these days. 

Nicola Rescigno had the Dallas Symphony Orchestra sounding like the 
best orchestra in the world. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia ticked off one triumph and début after another as 
the season’s piéce de résistance. Eugenia Ratti, as a Rosina a Ja Duchesse 
d’Alba, established herself as another diva Dallas can dote on. Zeffirelli’s 
staging gave Beaumarchais back much of the wit and reason sloughed away 
over the years and at times had his Almaviva, for example, leaping tables and 
ramparts like Douglas Fairbanks (Sr. and/or Jr.). Bice Brichetto, in her first 
stage designs away from her easel, evoked both Utrillo and Goya in vibrant 
visual effects worthy of any museum. Act 1’s dawn-struck Seville slumbered 
in aquas, white and charcoal, with Nananne Porcher’s lighting blushing whiter 
with sunrise on square and spouting fountain. Act 2’s shenanigans on two 
levels reeled through a Bartolo solarium ablaze in rose-gold beneath a swoop- 
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A scene from Zeffirelli's production of ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at Dallas 


ing white Spanish awning. Act 3’s drawing room was lined with abstracted 
ancestral portraits, had a floor cobbled in pastel patches and costumes setting 
purples and reds in tension. Ratti’s ‘Una voce poco fa’ was dark-hued and 
impeccable, and from the lesson scene on, this fetching, eye-rolling minx could 
do no wrong. Bastianini’s first Figaro in America skipped, pranced and 
spoofed its way to the head of any contemporary list. Paolo Montarsolo not 
only did great justice to ‘La Calunnia’ but spread his masterful laying-on of 
farce over action, make-up and garb. Carlo Badioli’s ‘A un dottor’ was a 
highpoint of a brilliant début. As Almaviva, Alvinio Misciano’s tenore di 
grazia was dry at top when forced but sweetly robust in mezzo voce. 

It seemed unlikely after last year, and in the scurrying circumstances of 
this, that Medea could strike its fire again; but it did, and the Callas perform- 
ance was hair-raising and untouchable. It was strikingly obvious too for the 
opening Medea that the diva was relaxed as never before and her most durable 
camp-followers agreed that the top tones had not enjoyed such sheen and 
focused power since her 1955 glories in Chicago. Jon Vickers and Zaccaria 
recreated splendidly their respective Jason and Creon, though Katherine 
Williams was vocally unappealing and negative as Glauce. Nan Merriman’s 
début as Neris was, on the other hand, vocally exciting if too much in the 
Milanov vein of ludicrous posturing. There was more compassion in the 
sound of Neris this year than last—and all the nuances of phrasing and 
colouration from Miss Merriman’s distinguished concert career. Again Alexis 
Minotis’s stage direction and choreography worked a wondrous plastic spell 
as counterpart to Callas’s incredible incineration. For the only time in the 
season, too, the chorus took its critical chiding to heart and made itself count 
for more than the minimum acceptable. Rual Askew 


New Orleans. The autumn season ended with a vroduction of Aida on 
December 3 which commemorated the one hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the old French Opera House. Anna de Cavalieri sang Aida, Irene 
Kramarich Amneris, Brian Sullivan Radames, Cornell MacNeil Amonasro. 
Renato Cellini was the conductor. 
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Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. The recent production of Norma with Mija 
Novich in the title role was a most unhappy occasion, especially for those 
with memories of Raisa, Muzio, Milanov and Callas in the role. Luisa 
Bartoletti sang Adalgisa, Victor de Narke Oroveso, and Marcos Cubas 
Pollione. Enrique Sivieri was the conductor, and Otto Erhardt the producer. 
The Love of the Three Oranges was the next opera to be given. This was by 
far the best production of the season, the success of the evening being due in 
no small measure to Ferruccio Calusio, the conductor. The cast, made up of 
entirely local singers, did extremely well. J. B. Cebreiro 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna, Staatsoper. While the Vienna Philharmonic were away on their 
tour of the far East and elsewhere, the Staatsoper was mostly occupied by 
visiting ballet companies. However, several performances were given by the 
Stuttgart State Overa, who brought with them Parsifal, Jephtha, and Jenufa. 
Kundry was sung by Grace Hoffman, Gerda Lammers, and Martha Médl, 
Parsifal by Wolfgang Windgassen, Amfortas by Gustav Neidlinger, and 
Gurnemanz by Otto von Rohr; Ferdinand Leitner and Fritz Rieger were the 
conductors. The cast for Jephtha included Margarete Benoe, Friederike Sailer, 
Josef Traxel, Fritz Wunderlich and Leonard Wolansky, and that for Jenufa, 
Lore Wissman, Hoffman, Traxel, Fritz Uhl, Gustav Grefe and Fritz Linke. 
Leitner conducted both the Handel and Janacek works. 


FRANCE 


Paris. The Julien administration has proved a blessing on both its houses, 
and will, one hopes, endure. This does not mean that great new singers have 
suddenly appeared on the Paris scene overnight, but it does mean that a strong 
hand has set about putting everyone at the Opéra and the Comique to work, 
real zealous work, and the result is visible, audible proof that the low level of 
performances here could have been amended years ago if stylized laziness had 
not been coddled by successive asthenic administrations. Methods and tenue 
so far this season have marked a distinct break with the bad habits of the past 
—choruses now behave like trained professionals instead of flocks of lost 
sheep, players in the orchestra chatter less, backstage rumbles are barely 
audible during scene changes, and one of France’s foremost theatrical 
metteurs-en-scéne has been called in to stage an important new production 
(a common practice in Italy and Germany, but not in Paris). Moreover, 
posters and programmes have been prinked up in shades of eye-catching 
opéra-rouge, and the latter are now worth buying for they contain interesting 
articles about the work being given and a complete monthly journal with news 
of ‘lyric activities—in short, opera-going in the City of Light has again 
become a respectable way of passing an evening. Julicn’s clean sweep has even 
affected audiences, who now arrive on time and miraculously shut up when 
the music starts. 

There has been a great deal of activity at the Comique — in September a 
revival of Capriccio and a Fille de Madame Angot with new sets and costumes, 
staged by the house’s new director, M. Marcel Lamy. In October, Bartok’s 
Bluebeard’s Castle (with Xavier Depraz and Berthe Monmart) went into the 
repertory, billed with Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine. Also in October, as 
compensation for the loss of one of its best-loved (and most badly-treated) 
ladies — Carmen, who was shortly to become Carmenorama and move to more 
stately lodgings up the boulevard — the Comique recovered Roméo et Juliette 
(performed at the Opéra since 1888) and in Lamy’s lively new production 
Gounod’s work did not emerge diminished by the shift to smaller quarters, 
which incidentally coincided with its 1000th performance here. A young tenor, 
Marcel Huylbrock, although manifestly nervous, proved an appealing Roméo, 
backed by Gabriel Bacquier, the finest Mercutio I’ve ever heard. Janine 
Micheau, the national Juliette during the 4th Republic, seems determined to 
waddle on to her balcony right through the Sth, but I fear I’ve always found 
her grotesque and annoying in the part. Solange Michel made an excellent 
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Gertrude and a lovely young soprano, Edmée Sabran, was a delicious Stephano 
of firm technique. Swordplay, supervised by M. Lacaze, was very convincing, 
of Doug. Fairbanks quality — a fact worth jeotioninn because it is the sort of 
detail so neglected previously. 

In November, Rita Gorr returned to the Comique in an exquisite produc- 
tion of Gluck’s Orphée. However, she was taken ill after a few evenings and 
subsequently replaced by Simone Couderc who made a fine impression in the 
title role, her interpretation being extremely moving in its restraint and 
nobility. Her partners in the lovely 18th-century pastiche Greece created by 
Malclés’s décors were Nadine Sautereau (Euridice) and Liliane Berton (Amour). 
Louis de Froment conducted, taking the work much faster than is usual; but 
he knew what he was about and his tempi acted as a real psychic parma on 
a score which can so easily droop. The chorus, in the pit, was superb, and 
contributed to the success of this very reputable evening. Also in November, 
the Comique revived Don Pasquale. Max de Rieux’s staging besets one with 
a crew of Commedia dell’Arte dancers, each of whom is a double for a 
character in the opera; these creatures start prancing about during the first 
bars of the overture and flip up and down stage all evening like paper dolls 
blown wild. They won’t do, they serve no purpose known to man, and should 
certainly be thrown out, for they get in the way of a Don Pasquale which 
contains many agreeable items — Liliane Berton, a charming, note-perfect 
Norina, Henri Médus, a refreshingly human, uncaricatured Pasquale, and a 
young Italian tenor, Amilcare Blaffard, new to these parts and ill at ease in his 
first scenes in French, who suddenly started singing in Italian in the middle of 
the first act and continued beautifully for the rest of the evening. 

At the Opéra, the Stuttgart company gave two guest performances of 
Jephtha in October. Handel’s oratorio was staged by Giinther Rennert, con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Leitner, and had Josef Traxel in the title role. The big 
news of course is Carmen. Bizet’s masterpiece had been given at the Palais 
Garnier on but two previous occasions — these were special gala performances, 
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one in 1900 and one in 1907 — and when the curtain rose on its first actual 
production there on November 10 this year at a formidable premiére which 
was also a state occasion — the house filled with 95 ambassadors and le tout 
Paris of celebrities (the Grand March from Aida accompanying General 
de Gaulle’s entrance), subsequent to a gigantic Press campaign worthy of 
De Mille’s Ten Commandments or the launching of the first French A-bomb 
— hopes were, to say the least, high. More work had gone into this production 
than had been heaped on any opera in France during this century — months 
of preparation, scores of rehearsals, the agglomeration of huge crowds of extra 
supernumeraries and choruses, cartons of cigarettes, an official budget of 85 
million francs — according to culture minister Malraux (double that, according 
to Dame Rumour), 10 million francs of new lighting equipment, clusters of 
real gypsy dancers, 15 horses, donkeys, monkeys, dogs, a glamour-boy 22-year- 
old conductor, a busty and vahaivaly unknown 28-year-old Parisian soprano 
whose face and figure suddenly gaped at one from the covers of all of the 
weeklies on every news-stand, while the Palais Garnier was closed dead-tight 
11 days running for dress rehearsals and all that was missing was a real bull 
and bullfight on-stage (they won’t be long coming, for the show is to be 
Cineramarized) — would the new Carmen justify this all-out mobilization? A 
production on this scale could easily become a mere ‘gypsy Potemkin’ in less 
than master hands, a hollow machine along Théatre du Chitelet lines. But 
Raymond Rouleau’s Carmen turned out to be much more than that, and a 
fairly complete justification for the colossal pains taken. His mise-en-scéne, 
though sumptuous and eye-filling, constantly abounds in imaginative details 
which heighten the drama and never betray the score. Two examples, among 
many: in the final murder scene, when José stabs his beloved at the top of the 
steps leading to the bullring, they are apparently alone — the crowd is inside 
acclaiming Escamillo, and grey old rags, bags, stones and holiday débris are 
scattered all over the steps. Rouleau’s masterful touch is this— the old rags 
and bags and stone steps move ever so slightly at Jose’s scream of ‘Eh bien, 
damnée’, and reveal themselves to be a score of Seville’s most wretched 
beggars who have been camouflaged by their drowsing inertia into a part of 
the landscape, and are just barely stirred by Carmen’s murder. Then, contrary 
to the libretto’s indication, the bullring crowd does not exit to discover the 
crime: José, like a zombie, dazedly addresses the indifferent forms — ‘Vouz 
pouvez m’arréter . . . c’est moi qui Il’ai tuée.’ The effect of human solitude 
and desolation as José, now a dead man, offers himself up to the humped 
mass of near-lifeless beggars is really extraordinarily moving. And in the first 
act, another brilliant stroke: when José is left to guard Carmen, the two are 
alone on the vast stage, he attaches her to a large table by a long rope, and she 
sings the Seguidilla while slowly circling the table at the end of her halter, 
like a ranging beast of prey, the scene becoming increasingly charged with a 
remarkable and complicated eroticism climaxed by his releasing her bonds. 


Lila de Nobili’s sets and costumes are very beautiful and create a throbbing 
universe which is simultaneously sumptuous and sordid: rich patterns of deep 
greys, Goya yellows, subtle and unsubtle reds—at Lillas Pastia’s, garish 
complicated strings of multicoloured lights above the gypsy dancers’ platform, 
and the magnificent third act set—the ‘savage and picturesque site’ of the 
mountain scene, like a huge and magically romantic Gustave Doré. Roberto 
Benzi’s handling of the score is sensitive, marked by a brooding emphasis on 
the contours of ominousness underlying the surface vivacity, but he takes 
things much too slowly throughout the entire evening. 

My real reservations concern the two principal singers. Jane Rhodes’s 
voice has improved a great deal in the last year; she has obviously worked 
hard and been much worked on, and may go on to become an excellent 
dramatic soprano. But at this stage in her career she does not seem ready for 
the leading role in a production of this stature: her voice is not big enough, 
deep enough, dark enough, sensual enough for Carmen, certainly not for this 
Carmen, and she is not yet an accomplished actress, merely a very shapely 
young woman strutting around stage and carefully remembering very well- 
advised stage directions. Rouleau might be well advised to give her a pair of 
dummy castanets to hold during the Romalis. Albert Lance is a stiff wooden 
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‘Carmen’ at the Paris Opéra, Acts 2 and 4. Sets by Lila de Nobili 


José, incapable of projecting the gradual disintegration of Bizet’s hero, which 
is after all the essential subject of the work. Robert Massard (alternating the 
role with Gabriel Bacquier, another excellent baritone) was a superb Escamillo 
whose pure ringing tone and perfect musicianship made for a memorable 
performance; Andréa Guiot is a charming Micaéla. With a strong pair of 
leading singers, this Carmen could be one of the great operatic productions of 
our time. Let's hope they turn up. As is, it’s a thrilling show, sold out at every 
performance, and it will run for years. Elliott Stein 
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GERMANY 


Berlin. The Komische Oper started the season with a fresh and 
inspired Bohéme, for which Gétz Friedrich, Felsenstein’s closest aide-de- 
camp of many years, was responsible. In Rudolf Heinrich’s sets and costumes 
the whole production had a highly invigorating existentialist Left Bank look, 
though it was actually set in the period of the opera’s premiére. Perhaps the 
astonishing youth of most of the performers contributed to this impression. 
They all acted as if driven by an overdose of benzedrine! The two middle acts 
had a more vulgar population than one has ever seen around the Café Momus 
or the Barriére d’Enfer. The whole production, however, is full of atmospheric 
touches and dramatic points (for instance the episode where Colline buys his 
coat from a street vendor in front of the Café Momus), which usually pass for 
nothing. Measured by Komische Oper standards, the singing was quite accept- 
able, but the declamation of words was so overpronounced that one understood 
less than usual. The protagonists were Sonja Schéner (Mimi), Ingrid Czerny 
(Musetta), Hermin Esser (Rodolfo), Werner Missner (Schaunard), Uwe Kreyssig 
(Marcello) and Herbert Réssler (Colline). Harold Byrns was the conductor 
and he showed a remarkable understanding of the score’s subtleties. 

But this and every other German operatic event of 1959 was completely 
dwarfed by Felsenstein’s own production of Otello which I saw only after the 
company’s return from its triumphant Moscow and Leningrad visits, where it 
performed Hoffmann, Zauberfléte and Albert Herring (which seems to have 
enjoyed a special success with the Soviet critics). Personally I must say that I 
cannot remember any other opera performance I have ever attended which 
stirred me so deeply and involved me so completely in the stage action as did 
this Otello. Among about a dozen different productions of Shakespeare’s play 
I have seen since the war, there was none which can compare from a theatrical 
standpoint with this production of Verdi’s opera. It may not be particularly 
interesting for the English reader to hear how thoroughly Felsenstein has 
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A scene from Walter Felsenstein’s production of ‘Otello’ at the Komische 
Oper, Berlin, with Ernst Gutstein as lago and Hanns Nocker in the title 


role 


revised the German translation of Boito’s libretto — actually it is a new work 
that emerges for the German audience, the more so as Felsenstein has worked 
the miracle that one understands every word which is sung even in the 
ensembles. It is Boito who profits from this practice — and how well he fares 
with it! Collaborating with Rudolf Heinrich as designer, Felsenstein has 
extended the stage space by covering about one-third of the orchestra (only a 
small slice has been left open near the orchestra-wall for the sound to emerge). 
Doubtful as this may be from a musical standpoint (and the orchestra-sound 
was at times rather thin, indeed), it thus became possible to play all the opera’s 
crucial moments directly within reach of the people sitting in the first row of 
the stalls. The effect was overwhelming. Heinrich’s sets radiate a spaciousness 
and magnitude which is extremely powerful and completely in harmony with 
the strong Venetian flavour of the whole production. The Venetian character 
is further emphasized through the wonderful costumes, make-up and hair-style, 
which seem to come straight out of Botticelli. Never before has Heinrich 
created such an unfussy and grandiose, less overburdened décor. It is a décor 
for supermen and superpassions to move in — and this is exactly what Felsen- 
stein needs for his superproduction. At once one is spellbound by his direction 
of the storm-chorus. This is tremendous. It is as if the spirit of the enraged 
waves has gained possession of the bodies of the waiting Cypriots. The excite- 
ment seems hardly any longer endurable. Imaginary waves surge against the 
bulwark and the whole chorus is seized by them, whipped across the stage 
until everybody lies flat on his belly. Already here the characters of Cassio, 
Rodrigo and Iago are clearly established. The tension grows and grows until 
the hawsers are thrown ashore and the (invisible) ship is drawn in. After 
Otello’s ‘Esultate’ the mood changes and the rustic celebrations start. What 
Felsenstein makes of ‘Fuoco di gibia’ must be seen to be believed. A huge 
yellow flag with Turkish insignia sets a strong and picturesque contrast with 
the blackness of the night. The tension is gradually increased, via the Brindisi 
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up to the fight between Cassio and Montano, and the following outbreak of 
Otello’s fury is already so inappropriate that one fears for the things to 
come. After this the atmosphere changes once again and the encounter between 
Otello and Desdemona develops as a sort of intermezzo affettuoso. The 
tenderness and devotion, which they feel for each other, are ravishing. It is 
impossible to continue in this descriptive manner with the three following 
acts. Suffice it to register the breathtaking direction of Iago in his ‘Credo’, 
the tortures which Otello undergoes in ‘Mille vite gli donasse Iddio!’, and the 
followin ‘Si, pel ciel’, the arena-like lighting of the big ensemble after 
Otello’s piercing ‘A terra, e piange!’, and the last scene between Otello and 
Desdemona, which takes place in the dark forefront of the stage, their figures 
silhouetted against the lighted background of the bed. 

There is no person who does not profit from Felsenstein’s realistic 
character-delineation, though sometimes this realist approach inevitably 
collides with the conventions of opera (not even Felsenstein can convince one, 
that Cassio does not hear Otello’s exclamation during his conversation with 
Iago in the handkerchief scene)—most markedly so in the act three finale, the 
interior monologues of which (after Desdemona’s humiliation) are treated by 
Felsenstein with a sort of alienated lighting. And impressive and completely 
credible is his direction of Iago’s ‘Credo’ and Otello’s ‘Niun mi tema’—this 
has nothing to do any more with singing, here actually Felsenstein has arrived 
at the point where he liquidates the form of opera. Realistically considered, 
it is impossible for man to sing at the hour of his death. Felsenstein’s Desde- 
mona and Otello no longer sing. It is nevertheless, as I have already said, 
deeply moving, and for the first time I must say that I approved of Felsen- 
stein’s methods, though at the same time I must warn musical puritans who 
attend this production that all their Tebaldi-Vinay-Gobbi-Toscanini recollec- 
tions will be shattered to pieces after this experience. 

As an actor Hanns Nocker as Otello outplays Charles Laughton, Orson 
Welles, Paul Robeson and Sergei Bondarchuk altogether by the uninterrupted 
intensity of his acting and the subtleties of his interpretation. As a singer he 
is hardly to be heard. Ernst Gutstein from Frankfurt is Iago, and though he 
sometimes overacts his part, he is not at all the cliché-villain, but a character 
of inviting confidence and friendly helpfulness, and all the more monstrous 
for this. He sings with a rather light, pleasingly flexible voice which he 
colours menacingly when he knows himself to be alone. Not the weak, 
Hollywood-blonde, all sweetness and honey Desdemona for Anny Schlemm; 
she is the proud daughter of a Venetian Senator accustomed to having 
her wishes instantly obeyed. Her voice, however, is not one of the purest 
and her singing as a whole lacks distinction. Emilia is very nobly given by 
Hanna Schmoock, and Hermin Esser as Cassio, and Georg Baumgartner as 
Rodrigo demonstrate that there exist no small roles in’ Felsenstein produc- 
tions. Herbert Réssler as Lodovico is all Venetian power-consciousness, from 
head to foot. The choruses were fabulously studied by Giinter Schmidt- 
Bohlander. Vaclav Neumann’s conductorial achievements are more difficult 
to assess. He accompanied the stage-action competently but failed to make 
any impression by himself, and he did not even abandon his (involuntary?) 
reserve for the fourth act, where even Verdi conductors of lesser calibre 
generally show some strokes of inspiration. Completely aware of the musical 
shortcomings of the performance, I must repeat that Felsenstein’s Otello 
is the greatest operatic experience I have ever had during twenty years of 
opera-going. Horst Koegler 


HOLLAND 


Never before has an operatic season in Holland started more hopefully 
and petered out so quickly. Soon after the opening of the season it became 
clear that all was not well between the newly appointed general-music director 
and the direction, with public and press generally siding with the second 
party. Consequently he left after having conducted exactly five performances 
of Fidelio (three with Brouwenstijn, two with Walburga Wegner). The pro- 
jected Carmen was abandoned just before the dress-rehearsal. The conse- 
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quence of all this is that the number of novelties and revivals, which was 
already very meagre indeed, has now dwindled to a projected Bettelstudent 
and a revival of Peter Grimes. Die Walkiire was cancelled, among other 
reasons because Wieland Wagner did not see fit to produce this work for at 
least three different stages, of which two are entirely inadequate. 

The opera season since November has been the usual round of the usual 
works, with not even some interesting new personalities to draw our attention. 
Though as a matter of fact—with international stars absent—we did meet 
some interesting personalities among the new Dutch artists now attending the 
newly-founded opera-class of the company. Indeed, in several cases these 
young artists proved to be better performers in their various tentative roles 
than the officially engaged and other foreign singers. Thus Gerry de Groot 
(who has already sung in Italy with the company of the Villa Olmo) was a 
much better Nedda in every way than the officially engaged one who preceded 
her. In Elly Verhagen the company has potentially a mezzo-soprano who may 
continue the tradition of Aarden, Delorie and Canne-Meijer. Mizzy van der 
Lanz, who comes from musical comedy, proved to be a much better Rosalinde 
than the German guest of last season. In total the class has about ten pupils, 
more than half of whom appear to be more than ordinarily gifted. This class 
is under the direction of producer Frans Boerlage. 

Brouwenstijn, whose appearances are gradually becoming rare events here, 
sang some Fidelio’s, and a few Amelia’s in Ballo in Maschera. In January 
she is to sing a few Tosca’s, to mark the 60th anniversary of the work. It 
appears, however, that we are not to see or hear any new roles from her, now 
that the Walkiire has been cancelled. In Ballo Giuseppe Zampieri showed a 
marked advance over his previous performances. On the whole it is remark- 
able that foreign artists who often sing here make a definite progress artistic- 
ally. I have observed this in the baritones Paolo Gorin and Scipio Colombo, 
in the soprano Marilyn Tyler, but nowhere more clearly than in the tenor 
Ettore Babini. When he first appeared, several seasons ago, he had a lyric 
tenor of rather white tone quality, rather in the Bonci-style, and was a rather 
wooden actor. Now his voice has expanded, so that he sings a remarkably fine 
Cavaradossi and Riccardo in Ballo in Maschera, and his acting has become as 
free and natural as that of any tenor I have seen. In fact, his status has 
grown so clearly, that I wonder how long we shall be allowed to keep him. 
One thing I don’t understand is that his voice has so far escaped the talent 
scouts of the recording companies. 

f the new members of the company Leonard Del Ferro so far has only 
been heard as Canio. He is to sing Otello in January (with Angela Vercelli 
as Desdemona). Rudolf Knoll, from Aachen, the new baritone, proved a 
distinct disappointment. After a disappointing and feeble Don Pizarro, he 
sang a remarkably un-Italian and small-toned Renato. He may redeem himself 
as Iago in the forthcoming Otello, for which he has been announced. 


Leo Riemens 
ITALY 


Milan. Promptly on the evening of December 7 the Scala opened its doors 
to its subscription holders and to those few who managed to get hold of 
ordinary seats, whose prices had as usual shot up to the skies. All the same, 
not every well-known personality who wanted to get in managed it. Among 
those kept out was Marlene Dietrich. 

The season began with a new production of Otello. But the novelty 
consisted above all in Nicola Benois’s sets and costumes, their scope and 
colour recalling Veronese. Within this framework, Margherita Wallmann 
concentrated on a purging of old clichés in favour of a dignified, restrained 
production. The musical novelties were few and far between. Antonino Votto 
again conducted with familiar skill and sound appreciation of the score. Under 
his gentle hand, the performance unfolded itself with no excess of enthusiasm, 
nor any weak or weary moment. The most striking characteristic of this 
secure, faithful performance was its quality of abnegation in the spirit of the 
work itself. Mario del Monaco was again in the title role; and with the years 
he has arrived at an interpretation for which those who remember his 
beginnings dared not hope. It is no exaggeration to say that today Del Monaco 
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Renata Tebaldi’s return to La 
Scala; curtain call after ‘Tosca’, 
with Gianandrea Gavazzeni and 
Giuseppe di Stefano 


is the only artist capable of playing 
the role as the composer intended. 
Leonie Rysanek was a controversial 
Desdemona. Certainly she is a typical 
representative of one German school, 
but one must appreciate the personal 
qualities which she brought to the 
role. Iago was sung by Tito Gobbi, 
who had the difficult task of passing 
straight from this taxing role to 
Scarpia, alternating them without 
respite. This he did with complete 
security and calm, never showing the 
least sign of tiredness. 

The second opera of the season 
was Tosca, with Renata Tebaldi 
returning to the Scala after several 
years absence. She had a personal 
triumph—one that was uncondition- Popper 
ally deserved. Tebaldi’s return was welcome not only for ample technical 
gifts and her unforgettably sweet tone, but for the subtle interpretative 
powers she brought to the part. This was a psychologically penetrating 
study, shunning all mere applause-hunting, a performance of high skill 
and dignity. Giuseppe di Stefano, as Cavaradossi, was less restrained; he 
was allowed by Gavazzeni (otherwise a forceful and warm conductor) to woo 
the gallery with his long-held notes. This may have been legitimate Puccini 
tenorizing, but it contrasted violently with Tebaldi’s signorile Tosca. In any 
case, this contrast did not disturb the public, who gave ovations to them both 
and not to Gobbi’s impeccable Scarpia. Of Nicola Benois’s new sets, the most 
successful was the first, the interior of a baroque Roman church in which 
Wallmann deployed her stage figures to make a most effective picture. 

Claudio Sartori 

Bologna. The season at the Teatro Comunale concluded wiih the Spoleto 
production of Il Duca d’Alba with Ivana Tosini, Renato Cioni, Anselmo 
Colzani in the leading roles. Other events during the closing weeks included 
performances of Carmen (Gloria Lane, Adriana Martino/Jeda Valtriani, Piero 
Miranda Ferraro, Giangiacomo Guelfi, conductor Carlo Felice Cillario), and 
Andrea Chénier (Gigliola Frazzoni, Franco Corelli, Guelfi, conductor Questa). 

Modena. The season consisted of performances of I] Duca d’Alba (cast 
as above); Lohengrin (Floriana Cavalli, Grace Hoffman, Arturo Sergi, Guelfi, 
Vito Susca, conductor Franco Capuana); // Barbiere di Siviglia (Gianna 
d’Angelo, Carlo Zampighi, Renato Capecchi, conductor Nino Verchi); and 
Nabucco (Luisa Magliano, Felice Schiavi, Ivo Vincd, conductor Alberto 
Paoletti). 

Parma. The season opened with Aida in which the title role was sung by 
Gloria Davy, Amneris by Fedora Barbieri, Radames by Carlo Bergonzi, and 
Amonasro by Otello Bersellini. This was followed by Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Mirella Parutto, Corelli, Mario Zanasi, Raffaele Arié), and Madama Butterfly 
(Kumie Imai, Gianni Jaia, Antonio Campo; conductor Dennis Vaughan. 

Trieste, Teatro Giuseppe Verdi. The role of Elena in Vespri Siciliani 
which opened the 1959-60 season was sung by Margherita Roberti, and not by 
Shakeh Vartenisian as originally announced. 

Turin. All the will in the world, plus such fine interpreters as were heard 
at the Teatro Carignano, cannot conceal the fact that Wolf-Ferrari’s // 
Campiello is an inferior work to his comic // Segreto di Susanna or his tragedy 
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Elena Rizzieri as Lesbina in ‘Il 
Filosofo di Campagna’ at Turin 


I Gioielli della Madonna. On the 

whole, the music lacks an affinity 

with Goldoni’s witty and excellent 

text, and deviates from the picture 

of the true Venetian character. Elena 

Rizzeri’s portrayal of Gasparina, the 

glamorous wench of the Venetian 

square in which the opera is set, was 

warmly and justifiably applauded. 

Her constant use of the letter Z in 

place of the customary §S in Italian 

was an added attraction to her 

authentic Venetian dialect, which she 

spat out with brio. As Anzoleto, 

Sesto Bruscantini gave a performance 

of quality, winning our sympathy 

during the argument of the first act. 

Guido Mazzini grows in stature with 

each role he undertakes. In_ the 

present production, his characteriza- 

tion of The Cavalier, a role which 

Bosio suits him well, we became aware 

that his fine voice. warm in timbre, was backed by an_ intelligent 
mind. Such an artist would be a valuable addition to the stage of 
Glyndebourne. Gnese, Lucieta, and Zorzeto were no less admirably played by 
Dora Gatta, Silvana Zanolli and Luigi Pontiggia; Guise Gerbino Crotta was a 
rather stiff Orsola. It is a mystery why the female roles of Dona Panciana and 
Dona Polegana were portrayed by two male singers*, for they overplayed their 
parts to such an extent that we were confronted with a picture of two Dames 
in pantomime. The cast, however, revealed obvious enjoyment at singing in 
Venetian dialect, much of which would have passed over my head had I not 
been accompanied by an Italian colleague who translated the more subtle 
expressions. Molinari-Pradelli extracted lavish sounds from the orchestra, 
particularly in the introduction to act two, and the quartet in act three. His 
many subtle expressions of light and shade brought passion and virility to the 
finer moments in the score. With accent on the ‘Operina’, the Turin season 
continued with the mounting of Cimarosa’s I] Maestro di Cappella and 
Galuppi’s I! Filosofo di Campagna as a double bill for one performance only. 
The Virtuosi di Roma under Renato Fasano, engaged to play the classical 
accompaniments, performed with such grace and elegance as to provide the 
most elevating musical experience of the evening. Sesto Bruscantini, in the title 
role, darkened his voice to a more basso quality, enunciated impeccably, and 
brought variety of inflection to the more subtle moments of the text. Galuppi’s 
Filosofo, a sweetmeat in itself, was given a sugar coating by. the infectious 
performance of Elena Rizzieri as Lesbina, surely the most charming of all 
servants, whose aria ‘Son fresca son bella’ was delightfully refreshing. In 
Renato Capecchi we had a not too dumb rich farmer, Nardo, whose guitar 
accompanied arietta, though suavely sung, bordered on Schmalz. The dodder- 
ing Don Tritemio provided ample opportunity for Bruscantini to display his 
unique flair for comedy, in which he excels. Fernando Jacopucci, a nice 
tenorino who phrases stylishly but lacks real romance in his soul, made love 
to a rather stodgy Eugenia in the person of Orietta Moscucci, who sang well. 
In general, the standard of singing was well in style and keeping with the 
tradition of the music. The season ended with Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona 
and Fioravanti’s Le Cantratrice Villane. Philip Rodden 





* This is, in fact, what the composer prescribed.—Ed. 
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Obi 


Hans Clemens, German tenor, died in Montrose, Colorado, on August 
25; he was sixty-nine. He was born in Bichern, Germany, and sang at 
Cologne and elsewhere in Germany before going to America in 1930. He 
sang at Covent Garden 1924-9 and in 1935, as Narraboth, Loge, Mime, David 
and Pinkerton; .at the Metropolitan (1930-8) and at San Francisco (1935-9). 

Ennio Porrino, Italian composer, died suddenly in Rome on September 
25. He was 49. He was born at Cagliari where he was director of the 
conservatory at ‘the time of his death. His first opera, Gli Orazi, was given at 
La Scala, Milan, in 1941. Other works included L’Organo di Bambi (Venice, 
1955), and I Shardana (Naples, 1959). 

Lina Vitale-Pasini, Italian soprano, died in Rome at the end of November. 
She was over eighty years of age. She was the widow of the famous conductor 
Edoardo Vitale, and mother of Riccardo Vitale, present artistic director of the 
Rome Opera. She sang at La Scala, Milan, the Costanzi, Rome, and other 
leading Italian theatres, and was a famous Sieglinde and Kundry. 

Marcella Craft, American soprano, died at Riverside, California, on 
December 12. She was born in 1880 and studied in Milan and Munich. After 
singing in the Italian provinces she was engaged at Eberfeld, Mainz, Kiel, 
and finally Munich, where she was one of the company’s leading sopranos 
1909-14. She returned to America at the outbreak of the first world war, and 
became a member of the San Carlo Company there. Her most famous roles 
were Salome, Butterfly, Eva, and Elisabeth. 

Giovanni Inghilleri, famous Italian baritone, died in Milan on Decem- 
ber 10; he was 65. Inghilleri was originally a pianist and worked as a 
répétiteur before making his début as a singer. He sang regularly in Rome in 
the 1920s and 1930s, and made his Covent Garden début in 1928 as Marcello, 
and was also heard as Tonio and Iago. He returned to London in 1929, 1930 
and 1935, singing Scarpia, Barnaba, Gérard, Amonasro, Germont, and Figaro. 
His only American appearances were in Chicago, 1929-30. After the war, 
Inghilleri sang at La Scala, the Florence Festival, and elsewhere in Italy, being 
especially admired as Shaklovity in Khovanshchina. More recently he has 
been teaching at the Pesaro Conservatory, and his pupils have included a 
number of young British artists, John Dobson among them. Inghilleri also 
wrote an opera called La Burla. 

Roberto Moranzoni, conductor, died at Inzago, near Milan, during 
December. He was born in Bari in 1880 and studied with Mascagni at Pesaro. 
He conducted at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome in 1900. He came to Covent 
Garden in 1914 and conducted the first British performances of L’Amore dei 
Tre Re. He then went to America where he conducted in Boston; in New 
York, at the Metropolitan, 1917-24, and in Chicago 1925-38, and again in 1946. 
While at the Metropolitan he conducted the world premjére of the Puccini 
Trittico, the first New York performance of Zaza, and the first Metropolitan 
Andrea Chénier. 


Conchita Supervia 

Just too late for use in my article in last month’s opErRA, I received a letter 
from Mr George Supervia which seems, at long last, to clear up the mystery 
about the date and year of his mother’s birth. He states that a certified 
extract from the Register of Births of the city of Barcelona gives the date as 
December 9, 1895. 
Nellie Melba 

There has lately been some public discussion regarding the year of Melba’s 
birth, which in an article on this singer (OPERA, February 1955) I gave as 1859, 
following Grove and other authorities. Mr W. R. Moran now writes from 
Australia to say that he has obtained a photostat of her birth certificate, which 
gives the year as 1861; he does not mention the day, but this (May 19) has 
never been in dispute. Various references in the course of my article, as well 
as the heading, need to be amended accordingly. 

If any reader can supply similarly authentic information about the date of 


birth of Battistini, I shall be glad to hear of it. 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Aida (November 25) 


Joan Hammond’s return to the Royal Opera House can hardly be 
termed an unqualified success even by her most ardent fans. Her Aida 
on this occasion was sung for the most part in a wisp of a voice, and 
acted in fits and starts in a manner that one thought had vanished from 
the opera house nearly fifty years ago. There was little of the full tones 
we once enjoyed from this artist, and phrase after phrase just dwindled 
away as if she was unable to support her voice. 

Oralia Dominguez was a very good Amneris, perhaps not quite big 
enough in tone for the house, but sung with great intelligence and feeling 
for the music. Roberto Turrini has in essence a fine heroic voice, but he 
seems to have little idea of how to use it musically or artistically ; he 
was at his best in the scene with Amneris in Act 4. John Shaw’s virile 
Amonasro, Michael Langdon’s sterling Ramfis, and Joseph Rouleau’s 
really excellent King completed the cast. Edward Downes conducted a 
vigorous performance, but the orchestra, which had been rehearsing 
Rosenkavalier that morning, was not unnaturally a little tired. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. New Opera Workshop. /n the Drought (Joubert) and 
The Sofa (Maconchy) (December 13) 

The New Opera Workshop, a subsidiary of the New Opera Com- 
pany, was formed in 1958. Although this kind of operatic activity is a 
novelty as far as this country is concerned, experimental opera studios 
have long been part of the accepted operatic scene in Germany, and 


opera workshops are a great feature of American operatic life. We must 
therefore welcome this new branch of activity on the part of the New 
Opera Company, and also express our gratitude to the management of 
Sadler’s Wells for making the theatre available to the group on a Sunday 
night. The public turn-out was more than encouraging, and even if 
neither of the pieces offered proved to be epoch-making operas, this kind 
of experiment can only benefit our operatic life as a whole. 

John Joubert, the composer of In the Drought, is a South African 
composer (the opera has already been heard there), and is a lecturer in 
music at Hull University. His librettist, Adolf Wood, has adapted a story 
by Du Plessis, which tells of a drought-stricken province in South Africa 
in about 1870. The drought is the curse of God, brought about by the 
adultery of Elsie, wife of Jakobus Rey, a Dutch farmer, with Harry 
Mitchell, a young English prospector. The Dutch pastor comes with 
Jakobus’s puritanical relatives to denounce Elsie. Jakobus at first refuses 
to believe them, but when Elsie herself confesses the truth, he makes her 
swear to renounce her lover, and then kills himself. The drought ends. 

Joubert’s dry, arid music, sometimes reminiscent of Britten, is 
admirably suited to this story, and his tense writing for chamber orchestra 
certainly evokes an atmosphere of despair and desolation. With the 
exception of the short duet for the lovers, there is no extended lyrical 
writing. 

Elizabeth Maconchy’s The Sofa with libretto by Ursula Vaughan 
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Williams after the novel by Crebillon is more operetta than opera, and 
more Irish whimsy than Gallic satire. 

Briefly, the amorous Prince Dominic is turned by his grandmother, 
an aristocratic witch, into a sofa as a punishment for his continual 
flirtations. He can only be restored to human form when the act of love 
takes place on him (the sofa). Monique, whom he had been trying to 
seduce at the moment of his transmogrification, and a huntin’-shootin’- 
fishin’ Englishman named Edward oblige. 

As Evelyn Sharp did with The Poisoned Kiss, Ursula Vaughan Wil- 
liams makes the joke go on too long: and although Miss Maconchy has 
written some most pleasant and singable music, one wants a latter-day 
Offenbach to do this story musical justice. 

Again, diction was poor ; and vocally the soloists were not really up 
to standard. The moment of attempted seduction and love’s consumma- 
tion left little to the imagination, and one wonders whether a public 
performance would have got away with it. Michael Geliot produced 
and designed both works; Alan Boustead conducted the Joubert, and 
Keith Darlington the Maconchy. 

H.D.R. 
Adelphi Theatre. La Bohéme (December 14) 

The so-called Gala Week of Italian Opera with opera stars and 
leading artists from La Scala Milan, San Carlo Naples, Opera of 
Rome, and the Metropolitan Opera House of New York, began 
operations with an acceptable Italian-provincial standard Bohéme, and 
with prices higher than those normally charged at Covent Garden. The 
orchestra was rather better than similar scratch orchestras have been in 
the past; the conductor, Napoleone Annovazzi, was neither better nor 
worse than many Italian routine conductors; the scenery by Camillo 
Parravicini was decidedly better than Italian touring opera scenery 
generally is; and the prompter, Agostino Vaccari, deserved a curtain call 
to himself. 

On the stage the best performance of the evening came from Italo 
Tajo, a great artist, whose Colline was a most beautiful and finished 
study that made most of his colleagues look as if they were playing at 
amateur theatricals. His voice has not the richness it had in the 1940s, 
but he sang the Coat Song in the last act with feeling and a lovely 
legato line. Gabriella Tucci, the Mimi, was also a considerable artist. 
She has been singing recently with success in San Francisco, and readers 
of OPERA will have seen her name frequently in our Italian news pages. 
If her voice is not one of nature’s most beautiful, she knows how to sing, 
how to phrase, and how to move on the stage. If she lacked girlish 
simplicity, she has great charm, and acted one of the most affecting death 
scenes I have seen. A pity she had the uncouth, vulgar, comic Gianni 
Jaia as Rodolfo. He possesses excellent vocal material, and needs some 
really firm handling from a conductor and producer. 

Maria della Spezia was a shrill sounding Musetta, whose conception 
of the role seemed all wrong; Walter Monachesi was an adequate 
Marcello; Giuseppe Forgione’s Schaunard made one realize once again 
how fine an artist Geraint Evans is ; and Giorgio Onesti was a traditional 
Benoit and Alcindoro. Act 3 of the opera, according to the programme, 
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took place at Hell’s Gateway. For a moment I though we might be 
going to be given an act of Mefistofele with Sgr Tajo in one of his 
famous roles — then I realized this was a literal translation of Barriére 
d'Enfer! 

H.D.R. 
Adelphi Theatre. L’Elisir d’ Amore (December 15) 


This is an evening best forgotten. One must register a protest how- 
ever. A London audience deserves something better than this— it has 
standards, it has taste, it has love and respect for opera, and this 
was a near insult to the British public’s intelligence. 


The pantomime-like scenery was horribly vulgar; the orchestra 
showed that it is less easy to play Donizetti than Puccini; and good taste 
and style was lacking most of the time. One’s heart bled for Tagliavini, 
still a fine artist, and remembered as a wonderful Nemorino at Covent 
Garden in 1950. Giulio Fioravanti, who sang Belcore with the Piccola 
Scala at Edinburgh in 1957, did so again with a certain amount of brash 
swagger, if with little polish; Vito de Taranto was a gross-looking and 
sounding Dulcamara. 


The role of Adina was taken by one Rosalina Neri, who has 
appeared on television. She wore three (or was it four?) specially designed 
costumes. The audience reaction was predictable ; one only wonders that 
its patience was not exhausted sooner than it was. 

H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Héinsel und Gretel (December 15) 


Humperdinck’s most popular opera made another Christmas 
reappearance at the Wells, in a by now very familiar production, appre- 
ciatively conducted by Michael Moores (though my young companion 
thought he allowed the orchestra to play too loudly). The same three 
charming principals as in previous years, Anna Pollak, Marion Stud- 
holme, and Sheila Rex, led the cast. Patricia Bartlett was a young but 
suitably anxious mother ; John Hargreaves hammed the father but sang 
finely. The small parts were poorly done. 


The production could be stiffened and pointed with advantage ; the 
ballets particularly need to be revised and properly drilled. It is probably 
considered that a small series of annual performances does not justify so 
much time and expense. But given really imaginative treatment, a 
modern translation, and careful study in all departments, Hansel und 
Gretel would be worth running for a season (a Ja Coliseum) either at 
Sadler’s Wells or in the centre of town. It is a better Christmas show 
than any of the other hardy annuals—St George, Tinker Bell, horrid 
Noddy and the rest. W.S.M. 


Owing to extreme pressure of space this month, we have had to 
hold over Gramophone Record and Book Reviews, the result of the 
Christmas Crossword competition, Questions and Answers, several news 
items, and reviews of performances. 
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Houston Rogers 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ at Covent Garden. Amy Shuard as Santuzza, 
Charles Craig as Turiddu, Janet Coster as Lola. Production, sets and 
costumes by Zeffirelli 


Covent Garden. Cavulleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (December 16) 


There is fairly general agreement that Signor Zeffirelli’s total pro- 
duction (stage pictures and all) of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
has great richness, realism and dramatic power—though I have seen 
much more powerfully moving Pagliaccis with much simpler means. 
Indeed the question is rather: does not so much realism, so many 
distractions, so many ‘figurants’ capering in the background (as during 
Nedda’s Ballatella and Santuzza’s ‘Voi lo sapete’) slightly diminish the 
principals? 

I don’t wish to appear to cavil, for I found Cavalleria extremely 
moving. One was reminded by Amy Shuard’s performance that Santuzza 
in the original Verga play had been a role for Eleanora Duse; there 
was great conviction and passion in her eye—bulging, unglamorous 
‘woman spurned’—but the part does not lie well for her voice, demand- 
ing more richness in the middle (and little at the top). Edward Downes 
was apt to kill some of her music’s impulse too (also, I have no doubt, 
in the name of artistry). Charles Craig, on the other hand, was a 
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Geraint Evans as Tonio, singing 
the Prologue 


totally believable Turiddu, a pro- 

vincial cock. The rest plausible up 

to a point, though not sounding in 

the least Italian. I find that the 

assets of the realism, the real 

water, the wonderfully authentic 

touches of village life and piety 

somewhat off-set by patent errors 

of production. I am sure—beauti- 

ful though the dawn light breaking 

on the ugly little hill town street 

was—that the idea of raising thecur- 

tain for Turiddu’s off stage Siciliana 

and having Santuzza coming to 

mime her grief to dumb show was Houston Rogers 

not a good one. When she is in fact supposed to enter, on the agitato cellos 

later on, the stage centre showed Edith Coates haggling with a broom 

vendor! And so on. In Pagliacci the crowd played so important a part, 

reacting like mad (and very convincingly too) that the awfulness of what 

was beginning to happen in the strolling players booth never carried its 

proper weight; the most spine chilling moment in this opera should be 

where Nedda, realizing that Canio is indeed Pagliaccio no longer but an 

insane murderous husband, attempts to get the gavotte tune going again. 

It failed this time. I respect Joan Carlyle’s Micaéla but her Nedda has 

not yet the ‘binge’; and her Silvio (Hugh Beresford) was only so-so— 

their duet never ‘lifted’. Geraint Evans was a fine Tonio in the pro- 
logue, but it is surely monstrous 
of Signor Zeffirelli to take away 
from Canio his heart broken ‘La 
commedia é finita’ and get Tonio 
to hiss it instead. Jon Vickers 
was too restrained a Canio—odd 
words, but true. I admire his art, 
but with such competition from 
horses and goats and vigorous 
naturalistic acting from a stageful 
of supers, he needed more, not less 
‘umph’ than usual. Bryan Balkwill 
conducted well. All in all, it is 
noble of Covent Garden to give 
these long slighted but effective 
operas such treatment. P. H.-W. 


Jon Vickers as Canio singing ‘Vesti 
la giubba’ 


Houston Rog. rs 





Houston Rogers 
The arrival of the strolling players. Kenneth MacDonald as Beppe, 
Geraint Evans as Tonio, Jon Vickers as Canio, Joan Carlyle as Nedda 


Sadler’s Wells. The Merry Widow (December 17) 


Lehar’s popular operetta returned to Sadler’s Wells with almost the 
identical cast of two years ago. It attracted a large and predominantly 
un-operatic audience, who were ready to applaud the entry of Anna 
Glavari, to encore ‘Vilia’, and clap in time with the music in the ‘Women, 
Women’ ensemble. 

June Bronhill is still a petite and charming Widow, though her voice 
sounded rather tired on this occasion. Thomas Round was an engaging 
Danilo; Marion Lowe an admirable Valencienne; and Howell Glynne 
an irrepressible Baron Zeta. In fact all the company is worthy of praise. 
A most enjoyable and relaxing evening not only for the public, but for 
any tired and jaded opera critic. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Tannhduser (December 30) 


Tannhduser seems to me the least inspired of Wagner’s operas, an 
uncomfortable work of transition between his early post-Weberian man- 
ner, with all its freshness, and the later, mature and even now original- 
sounding symphonic operas. One needs a lot of patience to sit quietly 
through the long solo scenes with their harmless harmony and _ ultra- 
square melodic phrases set to humdrum accompaniment. Yet Tannhduser 
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is still a popular opera with a middlebrow audience. 


Norman Tucker has sensibly made the work available to such an 
audience in the present straightforward production; and for the more 
sophisticated there is the pleasure of hearing even the dullest parts of 
the score played with lively rhythm under Colin Davis. Wagner's revised 
version with the appearance of Venus in Act 3 was used, except in the 
opening scene where Sadler’s Wells opted (rather dully I think) for the 
less heady Dresden recension. The opera was sung in Ernest Newman’s 
English translation, which now sounds rather out of date, though by no 
means impossible. 


By the time I was able to see the production some cast changes had 
taken place (H.D.R. is adding something about the chronologically first 
cast); the newcomers had not settled down, and the opera had not been 
p!ayed for a fortnight during the Christmas festivities, but the perform- 
ance was still enjoyable. Motley’s décors are attractive, except tor the 
Venusberg which looks like the Chiselhurst Caves, very dank and 
unvoluptuous, furnished with a passion-killing armadillo for Venus to 
recline on. The Valley near the Wartburg was imaginatively wooded 
with trees shaped like trunks but having the texture of leaves—a strange 
effect not easily described but effective in practice. The costumes were 
generally most successful in both line and colour. The Hall of Song 
looked clean and festive, but for my taste closer to contemporary shop 
decoration than to theatrical art, with its hygienic white nylon pennants 
and fussy little dais for the contestants. 


Anthony Besch’s production is plain and intelligent, at its best in 
Act 3 which is admirable throughout. I wanted to see a greater number 
of people in the Venusberg: apart from the Madam (if I may refer so 
disrespectfully to the lady whom Sir Thomas Beecham knows as 
Aphrodite Pandemos) and her dissatisfied client, there were only a hand- 
ful of prancing nymphs, and, at the back, four angels standing on a 
staircase (these were intended as the Sirens). In general Mr Besch’s 
groupings and dramatic timing were effective. It seemed unmusical and 
blind to commonsense that he did not allow his harp-players to sweep 
the strings when Wagner’s orchestra was audibly encouraging them, even 
granting the modicum of stylization he was using. 


Where soloists were concerned Mr Besch had been particularly 
successful with Tannhauser. Ronald Dowd is not an obvious choice for 
the errant knight, but at this performance gave a thoroughly credible 
portrayal, which became really impressive in the Rome Narration. Marie 
Collier’s Venus was histrionically a little uncomfortable, all too aware of 
her flimsy dress and seductive posturings. Her soft singing was bulgy 
and unpoised, but in full passages the voice glowed radiantly. Raimund 
Herincx is one of the several warm, full lyric baritones with well-focused 
voices that are one of Sadler’s Wells’s great assets. He made much 
vocally of ‘Gazing around’, and ‘O Star of Eve’, but almost nothing of 
the words and their emotional implications. Among the other Hinnes- 
stinger Joseph Powell as Walther was particularly striking. 


Rosina Raisbeck had not, at this stage, sung herself into the part of 
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Ronald Dowd as Tannhduser 


Elisabeth, and it was sometimes 
difficult to guess what note she 
intended us to hear. The strength 
and quality of the voice are right, 
though, and there was the making 
of a characterization of this elusive 
part. Stanislav Pieczora was also 
new to his part, the Landgrave, 
and in addition was unwell; I can 
hardly comment further on_ his 
performance, except to say he 
seems well cast. 

Colin Davis and the orchestra 
started unpromisingly with an ill- 
shaped account of the overture, 
and slack rhythm. But once settled 
down, it was rhythmic precision 
and vitality that was the most 


admirable of all in the playing. Mr Davis took the big ensemble ‘Ich 
fieh fiir ihn’ at a very deliberate pace, which was a mistake in that the 
melodic line disintegrated, and the change of pace to allegro for the 
Landgrave’s ‘A band of pilgrims’ etc., seemed too pronounced. The 
Wells chorus was augmented by Choristers from the New Opera Com- 
pany which benefited both eye and ear. Similarly, the Wells orchestra 
was augmented on stage in Act 2 by trumpeters from Knelier Hall ; and 


where did they get their twelve horns for the hunting calls in the valley 


scene from? 
A Note on the first night cast 

I’m afraid I enjoyed this even 
less than W.S.M. and could find 
little to enthuse about in the pro- 
duction, sets or costumes. I also 
seriously think that this is not a 
Wells opera, but one that calls out 
for all the resources of a really 
large opera house, as far as 
staging, and especially orchestra, 
are concerned. 

There was much to admire in 
Joan Stuart’s Elisabeth, and if she 
did not sing with the virginal purity 
of a Lemnitz or Griimmer, she 
made a good deal of the role. 
Dowd’s musical approach and sin- 
cerity were a great asset in the title 


Joan Stuart as Elisabeth 


W.S.M. 


David Sim 
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role ; Herincx had trouble with pitch in the Wolfram arias, but obviously 
had overcome this weakness at later performances. I agree with all 
W.S.M. writes about Marie Collier’s Venus. The best singing on the 
first night came from David Ward, an excellent Landgrave. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (December 31) 


‘I remember, days long departed ...’ sang the Countess in her 
great Act 3 aria. I too remembered days long departed during this 
performance, when Figaro, or indeed any Mozart, at Sadler’s Wells was 
synonymous with a fine performance in which that rare commodity 
called ‘style’ was always in evidence. Those were the days of Joan Cross, 
Ruth Naylor, Janet Hamilton-Smith, Sumner Austin, Arnold Matters 
and others, who had, under the guidance and inspiration of Lawrence 
Collingwood and Clive Carey, evolved a valid Mozart style. 


One would have thought that with Colin Davis on the musical staff 
some attempt might be made to impose a similar unity of style on the 
present company — but at the moment this does not appear to have 
happened; and neither Michael Moores, who conducted, nor John 
Donaldson, who had supervised the production, had succeeded in impos- 
ing much distinction on this revival. 

It was hardly surprising in the circumstances that by far the most 
finished performance came from John Hargreaves, who used to sing 
Figaro, and then the Count, in those far-off days mentioned above. He 
completely dominated the performance, and sang and acted with a lazy 
kind of elegance that suited the role admirably. Almost equalling him 
was Patricia Kern, whose first Cherubino at this theatre gave promise of 
admirable things to come. She looked trim and attractive, and displayed 
a first-rate musical approach to the role. 

Anne Edwards, the new Countess, was clearly not ready for so 
taxing a role. She has a pretty light voice, which was not really able to 
cope with the two great arias—and her singing of recitative was far 
from assured. Marion Studholme, the Susanna, seemed to have an off 
night, and pecked at her music. She seemed afraid of opening her 
mouth, and thus a good half of her words was lost—indeed diction, once 
the strong point of this company, was generally poor — perhaps this is 
partly the fault of the new acoustics. Denis Dowling’s Figaro did not 
really sparkle; Stanley Clarkson was a lugubrious Bartolo; Brenda 
Scaife an incisive Marcellina — she too was weak in recitatives; Kevin 
Miller a seedy Basilio ; and Charles Draper a good Antonio. 


The production has had some of its former excrescences removed, 
though we still have to be distracted during the beautiful opening bars 
of ‘Porgi Amor’ by the unnecessary business devised by Douglas Seale 
for the portrait painter! Most of the characters looked far more Anglo- 
Saxon than Spanish. Perhaps a heavier and more swarthy make-up might 
help. And the brilliant perspective of Act 3 is still a handicap to the 
singers who have to make their entrances back-stage, and so appear much 


taller than the doors through which they are supposed to enter. 
H.D.R. 
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Television. The Turn of the Screw (December 25 and 28) 


One knows perfectly well that Britten didn’t write The Turn of the 
Screw with one eye on his telly (if he has one), but a stranger meeting 
the piece for the first time in its recent TV guise—an Associated- 
Rediffusion enterprise, diffused, if that’s the right word, during the 
Christmas holidays—might be forgiven for supposing that the work was, 
in fact, thus conceived. Therein rests, of course, a tribute to the company 
concerned and its highly talented producer, Peter Morley. Moreover, 
there was no unhappy mangling of the body operatic on this occasion. 
Not a turn, not a note, of the Screw was missing, a state of affairs 
rightly commended by Mr Britten in a message he contributed to the 
celebratory brochure. 

I’m not so sure, though, that the company’s respect for his score, 
which Mr Britten remarks upon with understandable enthusiasm, was 
quite so wholehearted as appeared at first sight. For at ‘first sight’, indeed 
—a preview of the production on at Television House—the (re-)viewer 
enjoyed a privilege denied the public, the opportunity of seeing the two 
acts of the opera at one sitting. The transmission, to the absurd contrary, 
put out the first act on Christmas Day (late night) and the second three 
days later (at an even later hour)—the longest interval ever, as a col- 
league has said. 

So while Mr Britten praises the company for its ‘enterprise and 
courage’, the company itself suffers an extremely bad attack of nerves 
and comes to a compromise solution which certainly conflicts with its 
much publicized cultural ambitions. To divide so unnaturally a minutely 
organized work, whose impact depends upon continuously mounting 
tension and a growing appreciation of themes and motives as they 
develop from one act into another, was as gross an act of musical dis- 
memberment as I can remember ; all the more dismaying because here 
was a weighty measure of artistic achievement spoiled by a weightier 
measure of commercial cold feet. Three cheers, by all means, for the 
production, but only one cheer for the timid programme controllers, 
whose unmusicality was the equal of their surely unnecessary caution. 

Now to the production. One would have expected that the ghost 
scenes would have been those where the TV medium would be particu- 
larly successful. But such was not the case. The scene between Quint and 
Miss Jessel in Another Place was not much more effective than the stage 
version (that is to say, the couple’s disembodiment was scarcely more 
complete or convincing), while the finale to Act 1 was rather less 
mysterious than in the theatre—a bitty visual composition, arty and 
contrived (and strongly reminiscent of trick photography), without real 
atmosphere. And why Quint, in the finale to Act 2, instead of vanishing 
into thin air as Miss Jessel had done in her school-room scene, walked 
all too obviously ‘off stage’, was a bewildering example of TV failing 
to make the most of its sleight of hand. 

The only ghostly things that impressed me were Quint’s appearance 
on the tower and Miss Jessel’s by the lake, and Quint’s face at the 
window (Act 1, scene 5). This last scene brings me to the major point I 
wish to make. After we had seen Quint peering in at the Governess, the 
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camera allowed us a freedom of movement that is simply not possible 
in the theatre: we moved outside, with the Governess, and looked in 
through the window at the room we had just vacated, standing, as it 
were, in Quint’s shoes (I hope I’ve remembered all this correctly). What 
struck me at this juncture was the far greater realism that the television 
medium can bestow upon what has long been considered one of the 
most unreal of spectacles, and this despite the character of this particular 
opera (as I have suggested, the spectral world does not, in fact, take 
kindly to the cold stare of the camera). It seems to me that this poten- 
tiality, if I have discerned it correctly, could have a_ revolutionizing 
effect upon the whole art of opera as conceived in terms of TV, in 
particular the choice of opera suitable for TV production and the kind 
of opera composers might write on commission. In this respect alone, 
Mr Morley’s production of The Turn of the Screw could have an 
importance beyond that of its intrinsic artistic merits. 


There were many clever touches in the production throughout which 
seemed to me at the time, and remain so in retrospect, evidence of this 
potentially fruitful realism; and Mr Morley through cunning use of 
camera angle and imaginative vista, managed to create an illusion of 
space despite the spatial limitations of the studio. I personally much 
enjoyed John Piper’s paintings which were specially prepared to hang 
before our eyes during the orchestral interludes ; but I have heard some 
criticism, perhaps justified, that these failed to make much effect on the 
smaller domestic screens, where the aptness of their detail was not 
sufficiently clear. In general, Mr Piper’s décor seemed to me as admirable 
on TV as in the theatre. 

The performance was one with which the English Opera Group has 
made us familiar, with Jennifer Vyvyan as the Governess, Raymond 
Nilsson as Quint (not very comfortable in the Prologue, which was 
poorly produced, but on form elsewhere), Arda Mandikian as Miss Jessel, 
and Judith Pierce as Mrs Grose. Tom Bevan was a good Miles, if not 
quite one of the best, and Janette Miller an excellent Flora. This latter 
role greatly gains when sung by a talented person of tender years. If this 
advance in realism was a necessary condition imposed by TV, then it 
tends to bear out what I was saying above. In any event, I hope the 
improvement in authenticity will be transferred to the theatre. Charles 
Mackerras, who conducted the English Opera Group Orchestra, I found 
a disappointing interpreter of the work. In the interludes, especially, he 
revealed many misjudged tempi and a rather depressing insensitivity to 
the fine nerves of some of Britten’s finest instrumental inventions. 

Donald Mitchell 





Opera Society Performances 


Oxford University Opera Club. Khovanshchina (September 2) 


After completing Boris Godunov, Mussorgsky turned his attention to 
Khovanshchina, planned as another great national music drama, its subject the 
passing away of the old Russia and the emergence of a new, reformed one 
under Peter the Great. The brutal, licentious side of the old reactionary forces 
is represented by Prince Ivan Khovansky (adored by his people, as expansive, 
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pleasure-loving scoundrels sometimes are) and his son Prince Andrew. Dosi- 
theus, head of the Old Believers, represents its idealistic, uncompromising side. 
Prince Golitsin is a progressive, an uneasy ally of the Regent Sophia (when 
the opera opens in 1862, Peter the Great was only ten years old). Shaklovity, 
one of Sophia’s ministers, conspires the overthrow of the Khovanskys, but he 
too is a ‘schemer and a scoundrel’. So Mussorgsky said in a letter to Stassov; 
but to Shaklovity he entrusted the most moving aria in all the opera, a prayer 
for the safety of Russia. In the centre of all this is Martha, an Old Believer, 
a discarded mistress of Prince Andrew. She provides the focus for the diffuse 
action; in Godet’s words: ‘In her soul, Mussorgsky summed up the conflict 
between consciousness, superstition and mystic ecstasy; he shows us this soul 
as the battle-ground of all the passions which tear her race and are the real 
prime movers of this collective tragedy.’ Martha must be the finest mezzo 
role in Russian opera. 


Khovanshchina, begun in 1873, was never finished. Tchaikovsky could 
dramatise his grief; but Mussorgsky (apart from a few personal songs, such as 
Sunless) took refuge in drink. His work was already sporadic, and he embarked 
simultaneously on Sorochintsy Fair. He composed on before he had even 
settled the scenario of Khovanshchina. Besides this, the Imperial Censor for- 
bade the appearance of a Romanov on the stage—and so Peter the Great, 
whose triumph should have crowned Khovanshchina, is unrepresented. After 
Mussorgsky’s death, Rimsky-Korsakov brought some order to the resulting 
confusion; it is Rimsky’s version (the only one for which performing material 
is available) that the Oxford University Opera Club staged. They revealed 
Khovanshchina as a very great opera indeed, and showed us why, in Italy and 
Germany as well as Russia, it has held the stage. The sheer quality of the 
music transcends the loose-knit dramatic scheme. The great conflicts are so 
deeply felt, and so vividly expressed, that their driving force holds through the 
jolts of the action. This is marvellous music, at once simpler and more patently 
lyrical than that of Boris, and more copious, wider in scope. Indeed, one feels 
that it was the very scale and scope of Mussorgsky’s grand conception which 
in part made it impossible for him ever to reduce it to a tidy work of art. As 
in all the great Russian operas, one has that sense of the destinies of millions 
of people turning on the actions of the chief characters. Prokofiey condensed 
War and Peace into something like “The Loves of Natasha’; Mussorgsky 
tried to seize his subject whole—it was not for nothing that he thought Berlioz 
the giant of music. Impossible endeavour, but his actual achievement is 
ineffably grand. 


The Oxford performance was simply but effectively mounted on the 
intractable Town Hall stage, by Wladyslaw Sheybal, once of the Prague 
National Theatre. The singing was in tune and expressive, and words were 
clear. Though given mainly by amateurs, the performance had that necessary 
confidence that enables us to ‘hear through’ to what great singers would make 
of the music. And indeed much of the singing, particularly of Rosemary 
Phillips (Martha), Peter Reynolds (Ivan Khovansky), and Kenneth Gough 
(Dositheus) also gave pleasure in its own right. Professor Westrup, conducting 
his excellent undergraduate orchestra, showed something like brilliance in his 
command of the music, giving just the right weight and expressive quality to 
the extraordinary accompaniment figures, never allowing the pace to flag, and 
drawing from his forces far more vividness than one could have expected. 
This Khovanshchina was Oxford’s most striking achievement since The 
Trojans; perhaps it too will point the way to a Covent Garden performance. 

A.P. 


University College, London, Music Society, announce four stage perform- 
ances of Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict in the College Gymnasium, Gower 
Street, on February 10, 11, 12, and 13. The conductor will be Anthony 
Addison, the producer Richard Doubleday. 
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In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
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This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmonie. 
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